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Spotlight on Fighters 
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THE SPARK OF LiF 
FOR 


The fact that Bendix-Scintilla Ignition Systems are 
used on some of the leading jet aircraft engines 
is noteworthy in two respects. It is powerful 
confirmation of their dependable, proven perfor- 
mance in all types of aircraft power plants, and 
it is a definite recognition of the vast experience, 





, two of the leading makes of jet engines. 


.. AGAIN IT'S 


BENDIX-SCINTILLA! 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division. 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 













Bendix-Scintilla* Jet Ignition Systems 
are specified as original equipment on 


manufacturing facilities, and resources which 
form the Scintilla Magneto organization. We 
believe the past and present performance records 
of Bendix-Scintilla Ignition Systems warrant 
primary consideration by aircraft engine manu- 
facturers in every category. 


*TRADEMARK 





SIDNEY, N. Y. ; 
AVIATION CORPORATION 






























Allison aircraft turbine engines deliver more thrust per dollar 


of engine cost than any other jet engines in the world. 


J 33-A-23 Turbo-Jet 





‘ate? ya 


Allison jet-powered airplanes: 


Lockheed F-80 and TF-80 Shooting Star 
Republic F-84 Thunderjet 
Grumman F9F-3 Panther ‘ 
Northrop F-89A Scorpion : 

North American FJ-1] Fury 

Lockheed F-94 

Consolidated XP5Y 

Northrop RB-35B Flying Wing 


Martin P4M-1 Mercator 
INrelaim-Viul-laiaelse we} 
Builder of axial and centrifugal flow turbine engines 
iV 
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DIVISION OF MOTORS Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Specialists in Bringing Blue : 


Translating the blue sky of paper theories and rough 
designs into the solid fact of steady production. and proven 
performance is all part of the day’s work for the engineers 
at Bendix Products. Whether it is the development of 
rugged landing gear to handle heavier shocks and higher 
speeds or a complete fuel metering system for the newest 
jet, the problem is analyzed, engineered and produced 














with a competent efficiency that comes only from expe- 
rience. Here, are the men and machines that have over the 
years furnished the landing gear and fuel systems which 


‘help American aviation lead the world. Engine builders 


and airframe manufacturers are urged to let this matchless 
combination of design and production experience help 
solve their problems. Inquiries receive immediate attention. 





Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors 





Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Unit 


Fuel Metering Unit 
for jet engines 


« Segmented 
Pneudraulic Wg Rotor Brakes 
Shock Absorbing Struts 


Landing Gear 
Wheels for all 
types of airplanes 
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THIS IS AFA 


a : The Air Force Association is 


an independent, non-military, 
airpower organization with no 
personal, political or commer- 
cial. axes to grind; established 
and incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation February 4, 
1946. 


Active Members are men 
and women honorably dis- 
charged from military service 
who have been assigned or 
attached to the US Air Force 
or-its predecessor services, or 
who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or 
Air National Guard. Service 
Members (non-voting, non- 
office holding) are men and 
women currently assigned or 
attached fo the US Air Force. 
Associates (non-voting, non- | 
office holding) are men and 
women not eligible for Active 
or Service Membership who 
have demonstrated an interest 
in furthering AFA‘s aims and 
purposes, or in proper devel- 
opment and maintenance of 
US airpower. 


ITS OBJECTIVES 


To preserve and foster the 
spirit of fellowship among 
former and present members 
of the Air Force, and to per- 
petuate the identity and group 
solidarity of wartime Air Force 


units large and small. 


To assist in obtaining and 
maintaining adequate air- 
power for national. security 
and world peace. 


To keep AFA members and 
the public at large abreast of 
developments in the field of 
aviation, and to stimulate com- 
munity interest in Air Force 
activities and installations. 





















NO OTHER TRANSPORT 


RE-ORDERED SO OFTEN! 


aR 





Look to Lokbeed foe Leader ~ 























The Lockheed Constellation is the 
world’s most re-ordered four-engined 
transport. Most of the 14 major world 
operators that have purchased Con- 
stellations have re-ordered this luxury 
airliner again and again, some as 
often as six times. Such repeat orders 
prove that Constellation customers 
are satisfied customers. “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating!” 

Most recent purchaser of Constel- 
lations is the Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, which recently bought five Con- 
stellations. In 1949 alone, five major 
world airlines ordered a total of 41 
new Constellations. 


The dependable, profitable opera- 


tion of Constellations over more than — 


5,000 million passenger miles, includ- 
ing nearly 20,000 Atlantic crossings, 
constitutes a tried and proven record 
that has created orders and re-orders. 
The constant world-wide demand has 
kept the Lockheed Constellation pro- 
duction line in continuous operation. 


burhent, Cilgecnia 

















IDEAL GRAVEL CRUNCH- 
ERS: Would like to hear 
from Lt. Arthur W. 
Schultz, last known to be 
at Smyrna Air Base, 
Tenn.; also Lt. Claude 
F. “Hoppy” Hopkins, 
William “Red” Staley, 
Kermit ‘‘Applehaid’”’ 
Newbauer pind William 
Spencer, all former mem- 
bers of the crew of “My 
Ideal”, 410th Bomb Sq., 
94th Bomb Gp. Also 
those “gravel crunchers” 
Francis F. Ranzoni, Ar- 
thur Robinson, Scooter 
Burke and other officers 
of the 410th. Dick Lake, 
519 North 70th St., Seat- 
tle 3, Wash. 


CHAPLAIN KILLED: Fr. 
Michael S. Ragan (Cap- 
tain), former Air Force 
Chaplain, of the Qlst 
Bomb Group at Bassing- 
bourne, England, was 
killed in an automobile 
accident in Ohio last 
August. Father Ragan 
had been stationed at the 
Dearborn Veterans Hos- 
pital in Detroit for the 
past year. Any former 
91st Grouper desiring ad- 


* quarters 








~f RENDEZVOUS 


Where the Gang gets together 


ditional information, con- 
tact J. Addison Bartush, 
c/o Shedd-Bartush Foods, 
Inc., 14401 Dexter Blvd., 
Detroit 6, Mich. 


YONDA IS YONDER: 
Looking for the home ad- 
dress of Cpl. Ken Yonda 
from Cleveland, Ohio. I 
knew him at Muroc AFB, 
Calif. Cpl. Leslie Gerber, 
132 East High St., Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


REUNION: 8 lst Base Head- 
and Air Base 
Alumni and H A G S§ 
Alumni 4th Annual Re- 
union to be held at Har- 
lingen, Texas between 
February 15th and 28th, 
1950. For particulars 
write to Norman Mac- 
Cauley, Sec., 260 Boyd 
Street, Camden, N. J, 


ANNIVERSARY BALL: The 
15th Air Force Society is 
presenting its third annj- 
versary ball on Friday, 
November 18 in the main 
ballroom of the Warwick 
Hotel, Philadelphia. Hope 
all former Fifteeners will 
attend. Outsiders  wel- 


come. 15th AF Society, 
PO Box 7622, Phila. 1, Pa. 


SIXTEENS UP: Would en- 
joy hearing from anyone 
in the 16th Bomb Sq., 
16th Bomb Gp. Bernard 
J. Kjelstad, 335 Morse 
Street, Antigo, Wisc. 


CALLING CAL: Trying to 
locate Howard C. “Cal” 
Alverson, former tailgun- 
ner on our B-25 in 823rd 
Bomb Sq., 38th Bomb 
Gp. Last heard from, he 
was discharged at Ma- 
nila, P. I. Robert L. 
Webb, 3314 66th Ave., 
Oakland 5, Calif. 


RESERVES WANTED: The 
63rd Troop Carrier Wing, 
Medium USAFR, is in 
need of personnel to fill 
T/O vacancies in all 
phases, especially main- 
tenance and supply. In- 
terested men vine in 
greater. New York and 
New Jersey, contact 
2230th AFRTC at Floyd 
Bennett Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Brooklyn, N.Y. or 
phone Navarre 8-2400, 
ext. 99. 





Speaking of Rendezvous, try to top this one—a reunion after 25 years of 
five of the first Air Service pilots to fly around the world. Standing in front 
of a picture of one of the Douglas planes in which they made the trip 
are Erik Nelson, Leslie Arnold, John Harding, Gen. George Kenney (a guest), 
Maj. Gen. Fredrick Martin, and Henry Ogden. They met in Santa Monica, Cal. 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 


RENDEZVOUS 


AND RENDEZVOUS 


READERS 


WILL. WRITE YOU. 























AIR MAIL 


Quotes from your Dollar Letters 
“, .. At present my husband is overseas 
but I feel that with such a worthy 
cause at stake, I should take immediate 
action in my husband’s behalf... . . : 
Please accept my check for five dol- 
lars. . 
Mary Hershock 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


“Sure I'll help—and my wife sez to send 
along a dollar for her, too.” 

Dan Reading 

San Leandro, Calif. 


« 


“, . . I feel that Airpower and the or- 
ganization have a common cause—and 
that we of the Air Force Association 
have a big job ahead of us. I am proud 
to be a part of the team—a firm believer 
in Airpower and the Air Force Associa- 
tion.” 

James E. Pendleton 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


“If we don't knock it’ out on the first 
round, send out another letter.” 
L. C. Parker 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Have ten cows milking and 60 dry. 

Will send a larger contribution when 

the old gals get back in action.” 
Edison Osborne 
Peach Bottom, Pa. 





« 


“. . . The USAF can use an organiza- 
tion like this to get the straight facts to 
the public withouf having to worry 
about ‘hurting the wrong party’s feel- 
ings. Air Force Magazine goes the 
rounds of the dormitory at Haverford 
College. Most of the men are really 
interested in the dope they get from a 
non-political sheet.” 

Joseph Brown 
Clarksboro, N. J. 


“. . . Enclosed please find my contribu- 
tion of one dollar. In the event that you 
do not meet the required quota, please 
feel at liberty to call on me for a further 
contribution.” 
Brand McIntyre 
McChord Field, Wash. 


. .. I sincerely hope that the Associa- 
tion receives a 100% response on .this 
venture to get out of the hole and into 
the black. Nobody can do a decent job 


“ 
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in a hole; I know—I'm in one so deep I 
can’t see out of it . . . Another buck 
won't hurt. . .” 
Demetrios Karnezis 
Randolph Field, Tex. 


“... Wish I could send more than this 
at one time—will send this amount 
again after pay day.” 

T-Sgt. Bertha M. Barta 

Lackland AFB 

San Antonio, Texas 


“,.. Enclosed is $2.00—a dollar from me 
and from Mr. A. W. Schlichting of this 
organization. I thought your letter was 
so excellent that I passed it around and 
Mr. Schlichting voluntarily contributed 
his bit even though he is not a member 
of our Association and has never been 
in the Air Force. . . 

Edward C. Weatherhead 

Athens, Ohio 


“...» Enclosed please find my contribu- 
tion which I heartily give, even though 
G. I. students haven’t much _ to 
spare... 
Henry A. Egierd 
New York City 


Vought’s Tow Target 
Gentlemen: Noting the story entitled 
“Gunners to Get Crack at New Three 
Dimensional Air Target” in the Sep- 
tember issue of Air Force, I am writing 
to inform you that an X-27A tow-tar- 
get has been developed by Chance 
Vought Aircraft since 1946. Intensive 
tests and improvements by Vought 
engineers have made the target the 
fastest in existence, as Air Force and 
Navy fliers can testify. You are cor- 
rect when you say that the target is a 
Navy design, as it was designed for the 
Navy by Chance Vought, but the engi- 
neers who have labored on it for three 
years would be grateful if you would 
mention also that the Navy asked 
Chance Vought to develop and design 
the X-27A to fly in excess of 450 mph. 
Keith Baker 
Public Relations Manager 
Chance Vought Aircraft 


e Our apologies to Chance Vought. 
Our news source did not mention its 
connection with this project. 


Look Out Below 

Gentlemen: I just finished your Septem- 
ber issue of Air Force and was curious 
to know when a B-26 was ever built by 
Douglas. (see picture on page 28.) I 
think the credit for this fine ship should 
go to the Martin people. Those ROTC 
cadets in the picture can’t really be 
hitting the deck. They look more like 







sorry for them if they ever get in com- 
bat. 


A B-26 Veteran 
Houghton Lake, Mich. 


e The plane in the picture was known 
to you during the war as the Douglas 
A-20. It was recently re-designated the 
B-26 by the Air Force. 


Mr. Lawrence Replies 
Gentlemen: Permit me to call attention 
to inaccuracies and unwarranted im- 
plications in your editorial entitled, 
“Shooting the Breeze” which appeared 
in your October issue. You state that 
your readers are curious to know why I 
have been writing articles explaining 
the Navy’s viewpoint. Some of your 
readers and you yourself seem to think 
that one has to be affiliated with the 
Navy League in order to understand 
the viewpoint of the Navy. I hav 
never been a member. of the Nay 
League or of the Air Force Associatic 
or of any other pressure group in Wasi- 
ington or elsewhere. Nor are there any 
“business arrangements” or connections 
between U.S. News & World Report 
and any associations or pressure groups. 
Reprints of our articles sometimes are 
mailed out as a matter of routine, by 
those requesting them. We take no 
responsibility for such distribution. A 
little more than a year ago I was de- 
fending the Air Force viewpoint and 
particularly that of Secretary Syming- 
ton in his right to go over the head of 
Secretary Forrestal in order to win a 
70-group Air Force appropriation. No- 
body at that time attacked me on the 
ground that I must have been a mem- 
ber of the Air Force Association. In 
another part of your October issue you 
say: “Navy writers David Lawrence, 
Hanson Baldwin and others spoke 
highly of Worth’s ‘fine record’.” I have 
never laid eyes on Cedric Worth and 
never communicated with him in any 
way at any time. I have never written 
anything about his record because I 
don’t know a thing about it. I never 
heard of the Cedric Worth memoran- 
dum until it was made public. 

David Lawrence 

Washington, D. C. 



















lt’s the ‘“EXTRAS”’ that make this 
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Extra speed — The Beechcraft Bonanza achieves 
its high speed without engine overload—170 mph cruising 
speed at 8,000 feet using but 56% of the maximum rated 
take-off power. You buy a plane to make time. In a 
Beechcraft, you get it! 


Extra ruggedness — Beechcraft Bonanza 
framework is stronger than conventional construction. 
Shock and stress tests far surpassing CAA requirements 
have proved the extra ruggedness of every inch of the 
Beechcraft Bonanza—from landing gear to cabin roof! 


Extra economy — Extra low fuel consumption 
of 9.5 gallons per hour at cruising is part of the Beech- 
craft Bonanza’s operating economy. Another vital 
“extra” is low maintenance due to freedom from engine 
overload. The Beechcraft Bonanza saves your money! 


Extra safety — The Beechcraft A35 Bonanza has 
been dived under radio control at 275 mph—and pulled 
out unscathed at 3 G’s! On the ground, the Beechcraft 
Bonanza’s wide tread, long wheel base, and cross-braced 
struts defy the roughest handling, the roughest terrain.’ 


Extra performance — No airplane yet de- 
signed can beat the high performance of the Beechcraft 
Bonanza—its unexcelled combination of speed. range, 
and fuel economy. Its flight characteristics make it one 
of the easiest planes in the world to handle! 








F cies these 


e Top speed, 184 mph 


@ Service ceiling, 17,100 


be hour 


Compare these 
comfort features 


@ Exclusive retractable 
step 


@ Limousine entrance 


® Insulated, sound-proofed 
cabin 


®@ Quickly removable rear seat 


performance features 


Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


feet 


Fuel economy, 91 gal. : 
accessible two ways 





® Luggage compartment 





eechcraft « better: boy! 


* Extra power — The extra margin of power in a 


* 


‘ 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Beechcraft Bonanza comes from ‘aerodynamic design 
which requires but 56% of the engine’s power at cruis- 
ing. Never before has so little power been needed for 
such high performance by so rugged a plane! 


Extra range — The extra range you get in a Beech- 
craft Bonanza— 750 miles— makes it real transportation. 
Equipped for long distance flight, it is the most prac- 
tical of all planes for business use—with a commercial 
margin of safety, speed, and range! 


Extra utility — The Beechcraft Bonanza is a 
business plane, engineered for extra usefulness as a 
business vehicle. It can be operated the year around. 
It can get into small, unpaved landing fields as well as 
modernized airports. It is ready to go—365 days a year! 


Extra comfort — From the moment you step 
(not climb!) into a Beechcraft Bonanza through its 
wide. auto-type door and settle yourself in its uncrowded 
4-place interior, you’re conscious of superb comfort. 
Its sound-proofing is the standard of comparison! 


Extra luxury — Skilled design and placement. 
with superb interior appointments, make the Beechcraft 
Bonanza an aerial limousine. You'll lean back and re- 
lax and enjoy air travel as never before! Its only rival 
for sheer luxury is the multi-engined airliner itself! 


@ These are only the highlights among hun- 
dreds of reasons why the Beechcraft Bonanza 
is a better buy! See it today! A note on your 
company letterhead will bring illustrated bro- 
chures describing the Beechcraft Bonanza’s 
many extra advantages. Write to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 
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GCA...Tower-Vision for Airports 


Today, GCA tower-vision is as easy to use as binoculars. No special 
radar experts are required. GCA gives tower personnel verification of 
the information they must now assume without GCA. 





Without GCA, the traffie controller must rely on each pilot’s report 
of his estimated position. In bad weather the pilot cannot accurately 
check his DR position with ground points. 


With scores of position estimates received at random, the controller must then mentally 
chart each aircraft’s course, keep a mental pattern of each aircraft’s ever-changing 
position, give crossed-finger decisions based on his mental estimates. 





GCA eliminates this complex mental computation and hazardous guess work. With 
GCA, the tower controller sees each aircraft’s exact position easily, accurately, 
safely. The pilot can rely on tower instructions with confidence and safety. 


The simple and fail-safe operation of GCA makes it aviation’s most 
important navigation aid. Gilfillan considers the development of GCA 
for the USAF and the CAA one of its finest achievements. 
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LOS ANGELES 


GCA is the official and primary navigational landing aid 
of the USAF, USN, USMC, RCAF, & RAF 























THE B-36 INVESTIGATION 
(Continued from October) 


WHEN CHAIRMAN CARL VINSON CALLED THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE TO ORDER EARLY 
LAST MONTH AFTER AN EXTENDED RECESS, it was apparent to all concerned that 
the job for which the group had originally convened was nearly at an end. 
The men responsible for procurement of the B-36 had been cleared of all the 
odious charges of malfeasance. The plane itself had been demonstrated to be 
the best presently available to do the job intended. After clearing up a 
few odds and ends, the committee might easily have adjourned and gone home. 
Indeed the committee's counsel, Joseph Kee did just that. He turned in 
his summation which ‘Vinson called "masterful “md nded among 
other things the dismissal of Cedric Worth (au ous" black 
paper), and then asked to be excused. Chair is wish, and 
then himself terminated the hearing insofar as it pera *° the B-36 and 
the investigating authority granted the committee under Resolution 234. 


















THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN THE END. BUT IT WASN'T. The day before the committee re- 
convened, Navy Captain John G. Crommelin admitted that it-was he who had _ 
surreptitiously given press representatives copies of a confidential let- 
ter from a top Admiral to Navy Secretary Matthews charging that unifica- 
tion practices were sabotaging both Navy morale and national security. With 
the nation's press in high alarm, Vinson and his committee had no alterna- 
tive but to hear the complaint through to its bitter end. Making it clear 
that the testimony to follow was to be "divorced completely" from the B-36 
investigation just concluded, Vinson called first on Secretary Matthews, 
then on Admiral Arthur Radford and an impressive string of supporting wit- 
nesses winding up with the Navy's Chief of Operations, Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld. 




















NAVY SECRETARY MA 
CALCITRANT AI 
He suspended Captain 
ington. 


A VICIOUS DENUNCIATION OF HIS SERVICES RE- 
were faithless, insubordinate and "guilty" he said. 
in and ordered him confined to the city of Wash- 











HAVING HAD A PREVIEW OF THE TESTIMONY WHICH ADMIRAL RADFORD PLANNED TO LAY BEFORE 

: THE COMMITTEE, Matthews urged the committee to accept it only behind closed 
doors. Not that the Radford statement actually violated security, but to 
give it in open hearing, Matthews contended, would "disclose serious dif- 
ferences of policy and proceedings in the Pentagon, and would be extremely 

harmful to national security." In consideration. of Matthews views, the 

committee first heard Radford in secret-session, and then voted nine to six 
to have him repeat his testimony in the open. The lid was off. 











ADMIRAL RADFORD HELD A PACKED HEARING ROOM--SPECTATORS AND COMMITTEEMEN ALIKE--IN 
HIS GRASP A FULL DAY. His points were many. Some of them difficult to follow. 
1. The*B-36 was a bad plane--a "billion dollar blunder." It was "slow, 
expensive and very vulnerable." It could neither drop bombs with any 
accuracy from altitudes of 40,000 feet or above, nor could it defend 
itself against enemy fighters without "unacceptable losses.” 
2. Air Force emphasis on its strategic mission had resulted in neglect 
of fighter aircraft"--"the essential defense of our own homeland." 
353. Even if the B-36 was a good plane, and there was no may eke of 
fighter development, it was time to re-evaluate the effegti 
=S——strategic bombing. ‘Tthere was doubt in the Admiral's mind- 


















Avihower in the News CONTINUED : —_, 





could win the "peace" in any war in which it had indulged in the w 

sale slaughter of women and children. (Note: Admiral Blandy later in 
the hearing. thanked God that in his career he had never been called upon 
to conduct such an operation. But-under cross questioning as to whether 
or not planes operating from a super carrier could penetrate the Russian 
heartland, Blandy said he would like to have the opportunity to prove 
that they could.) 

4. The cancellation of the Super Aircraft carrier UNITED STATES by secre- 
tary Johnson after Congress had appropriated the money for it was "not 
in accord with our American tradition of exploiting to the maximum our 
capacity for ingenuity, progress and vision." 

5. The Navy was getting the short end of the stick in deliberations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff because it t-voted two to one--Army and 
Air Force against the Navy. (The Navy ; partnership," 
it was said. Since what they were opposi ote in the JCS, 
what they really seemed to want was vet not partnership). 

6. The cutting of Navy appropriations was bad fo 1 morale. It was 
causing great concern all up and down the ranks. (Radford had no opinion 
as to why appropriation cuts in the Army and Air Force had no note- 
worthy effect on morale in those branches.) 












AT THE CONCLUSION OF RADFORD'S TESTIMONY, CHAIRMAN VINSON MADE A PROPOSAL: 





1. Amend Unification Act to provide: 
(a) Secretary of Defense must obtain congressional approval for any 
administrative cutbacks in appropriated funds. 
(b) Final estimates of any one military department must be submitted 
to the Congress along with what is granted by the Setretary of De-— 
fense and the budget. 

2. Build a fire under the special weapons evaluation board in reference 








t to have a study given by the National Secur- 
ational objectives should be in any future war. 
4. Have pointed (as General Hap Arnold suggested) to evaluate 
strategic air w 
5. Take action in regard to the 1950 budget to insure that the Navy 
funds are not withheld without congressional concurrence. 

6. Require joint training between Air Force and Navy Air. 

7. Request reconsideration of Super carrier question (or pass a law re- 
quiring its construction). 


IT WAS CLEAR THAT THE NAVY HAD SCORED VICIOUSLY AGAINST THE AIR FORCE. BUT SOME- 





THING ELSE WAS EQUALLY PLAIN. From then on in, there would be a war within 
a war--the Air Force versus the Navy, plus Chairman Vinson against Secretary 
Johnson. The Georgian was obviously provoked to the boiling point over what 
he considered Johnson's high-handed method of usurping Congress' constitu- 
tional authority of raising and maintaining Armies and Navies. He was 
strong for an adequate Air Force, but it was easy for all to see that he had 
full intention of pinning Johnson to the cross for cutting Naval appropria- 
tions without referring the matter to Congress. He suspected, and said as 
much, that Johnson was trying to effect a "saving" of $800,000 (which he had 
promised he would do) by making arbitrary cuts. Vinson maintained that any- 
body, including his own committee, could make a cut, but that a real saving 
was something else again. 








AND SO AS THE FIRE SMOLDERED IN VINSON'S MIND AND HEART. the Nayy Yeatinued with a 











NOW... for the first time 


‘SUBSTANTIAL POWER 


At Microwave Frequencies with Direct Crystal Control | 













Now, with two new Sperry Klystron tubes, stabilized frequency control 
_is possible at 10,000 mc. with 1 watt continuous wave power output. 
These multiplier tubes, the SMC-11 and the SMX-32, permit direct 
crystal control at microwave frequencies with this power level. 


Starting with a 5 mc. crystal, the frequency is multiplied to 830 mc. by use 
of an Exciter. The SMC-11 Klystron multiplies the 830 mc. to a frequency 
of 5,000 mc. The SMX-32 then multiplies this frequency to 10,000 mc. 

1 with the same accuracy which exists in the control crystal (+0.0005%). 


This practical achievement of 1 watt power output with 
continuous accuracy of frequency control at 10,000 mc. 
exists only through the use of these two Sperry Klystrons. 


Write our Industrial Department for further information. 
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MOANS AND GROANS 

As the frustrated Admirals sputtered 
and fumed across the front pages of 
the nation, the Navy’s full-dress rebel- 
lion was laid bare for all to see. 

This well-staged revolt against Uni- 
fication and established defense policy 
was, unhappily, tailor-made to advance 
the cause of our only potential enemy. 

It is neither comforting nor surpris- 
ing to learn that the Daily Worker, 
official voice of the Communist Party 
in America, found that the moans and 
groans of the angry Admirals fitted 
rather neatly into its own propa- 
ganda pattern. This Communist organ 
summed up its reaction to the whole 
affair in this expressive statement: “The 
Admirals’ dispute shows that what we 
. (the Communist Party) have been say- 
ing and doing was right. We need 
more of it, with the millions taking 
part”. 

One could hardly argue that the 
United States of America needed more 
of it. To the free nations of the world 
who look to the US for leadership in 
unifying their joint defensive efforts, 
this untimely display of disunity could 
only reflect unpardonable weakness. To 
Soviet Russia, whose own unified de- 
fense system was doing quite nicely in 
the fertile field of atomic weapons, it 
could only mean, on the one hand, an 
unexpected but heartening exhibit of 
military vulnerability, and, on the other, 
propaganda material which its under- 
cover agents couldn’t match in a month 
of Armed Forces’ Days. 

To a nation which has accepted the 
heavy yoke of world leader, such con- 
siderations as these must come first in 
any sincere appraisal of the Navy’s 
testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee last month. 


LAND, SEA and AIR 

These sober aspects of the case serve 
notice that we no longer can approach 
this controversy as if it were an armed 
service quiz game, or pass it off as inter- 
service bickering. 

Nor does it seem reasonable that 
minor adjustments in our Unification 
structure will correct the situation. 
Perhaps no single step will do the trick, 
but we think we know where the start- 
ing point must be. We think it high 
time that our leaders got down to some 
fundamentals on this Unification busi- 
ness, to the media through which mod- 
ern warfare must be conducted—land, 
sea and air—and then proceed from 
there with organization, personalities 
and all the rest. 

This means three services, each of 
which operates in, and whose personnel 
specialize in operations within, its own 
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medium. It means an Army operating 
on the ground, a Navy operating on 
and under the water, and an Air Force 
operating in the air. It means the ulti- 
mate in coordinated, unified effort. 
And it means the abandonment, once 
and for all, of two competing air forces, 
each trying to do the airpower job in 
its own way. 

The revolt of the Navy, centering as 
it does in two air forces—their roles and 
missions, equipment, employment of 
aircraft, procedures, etc.—brings into 
focus as never before the need for a 
single, unified national air force em- 
bracing both land-based and carrier- 
based aviation. All the harping of the 
Admirals on Capitol Hill adds up to 
that conclusion. 


FROM AN AIR FORCE AIRMAN 

As Jimmy Doolittle has explained, 
“By putting all Air under one head we 
can substantially reduce the total ex- 
penditure required and greatly increase 
the flexibility and defensive and offen- 
sive potentialities of our Air units.” 

To those who worry over names and 
the like, he proposes, “As long as it is 
completely separate from the other 
services, it doesn’t matter whether our 
Air Force is called the US Air Force or 
the Naval Air Force. It could well be 
the National Air Force, thus retaining 
the Navy designation of NAF. Per- 
sonnel, equipment and facilities would 
be pooled and we would end up with 
one integrated Air Force”. 

To those who are concerned over the 
place of carrier aviation in such an or- 
ganization, Doolittle explains, “The 
carriers, which are merely mobile air 
bases, could still be operated by the 
Navy. Carrier-borne aircraft would be 
manned and serviced initially by for- 
mer Navy personnel, and always with 
personnel specially trained in that type 
of work. One specialized branch of 
the Air Force would cooperate with 
the Navy just as a specialized branch, 
the Tactical Air Force, now cooperates 
with the Army”. 

And to those who have economy up- 
permost in their minds, Doolittle adds 
that with a single Air Force, “Not only 
could we get along with less of every- 
thing, including supporting forces, fa- 
cilities and: services through combining 
the two, and thus save millions, but the 
personnel, equipment and practices re- 
maining would be made up of only 





the best, hand-picked from both; and 
therefore substarttially increased effec- 
tiveness would be achieved through 
economy’. 


FROM A NAVY AIRMAN 

A single Air Force program was com- 
promised out of the original Unification 
Act_as a concession to the Navy, and 
it is generally believed to be opposed 
by Navy men on the basis that under 
it carrier aviation would not receive 
proper recognition. 

Today, after little more than two 
years and a major revision of the Uni- 
fication Act, we hear the Navy officially 
expressing even greater fears over the 
future of carrier aviation—though a 
Navy Air Force remains. 

There are Navy airmen who foresaw 
the present controversy, and who have 
argued that in the long run carrier 
aviation would fare better within a 
single national air force than as an arm 
of the nation’s sea force. These Navy 
airmen are represented by Commander 


. Allen M. Shinn (USN), a man we have 


quoted on these pages before, and 
whose beliefs have become more and 
more pertinent as the Unification strug- 
gle has developed. 

Commander Shinn has argued bril- 
liantly—from a Navy point of view and 
with the best interests of carrier avia- 
tion in mind—that all US airpower 
must be contained in a single organiza- 
tion, “a truly national, unified Air 
Force, composed at the outset of all 
phases of US military aviation”. In 
fact, he. devoted a 9,000 word article 
to that subject back in 1947, when he 
was in command of Carrier Air Groups 
at Hampton Roads, Va. 

Commander Shinn looked ahead 
over the years in these words: “ 
People as a whole and the Congress in 
particular have accepted by now the 
proposition that there are three broad 
divisions of military effort delineated 
by medium of movement—land, sea and 
air. It is not probable that the Con- 
gress will continue to vote and the 
people continue to support appropria- 
tions for airpower in the Navy, to- 
gether with appropriations for a US 
Air Force. Non-partisan, patriotic Con- 
gressmen, motivated by a desire to as- 
sure the people full value received for 
monies appropriated, but perhaps not 
technically acquainted with the various 
categories of airpower, logically will be 
inclined to favor aeronautical appro- 
priations for the Air Force but not for 
the Navy. The people as a whole are 
so inclined, and this inclination will 
become stronger as the need for fi- 
nancial economy in the government be- 
comes more pressing. For a few more 














years, for as long as the magnificent 
achievements of carrier aviation in the 
Pacific war can be recalled successfully 
to public mind, the Navy may be able 
to obtain substantial appropriations for 
naval aviation, but these will be ob- 
tained only by ever-increasing effort 
and against ever-increasing opposition. 
The end result will be a gradual but 
sure withering away of the naval aero- 
nautical organization, probably before 
naval aviation has outlived its useful- 
ness to the nation, with possibly dan- 
gerous decrease to national security”. 

Looking even further ahead, he 
added, “As long as Naval Aviation and 
the surface Navy are contained within 
the same agency the tug of war will 
continue as to whether to concentrate 
that agency’s effort upon aircraft, or 
upon surface and sub-surface vessels. 
As the Air Force becomes more firmly 
inbedded as the instrument for opera- 
tion of national airpower, the tug of 
war within the’ Navy will be resolved 
in favor of surface and sub-surface 
development. 


KNOCK! KNOCK! KNOCK! 

Commander Shinn has reported that 
his views on’ a single air force are 
shared by many Navy airmen. “It is 
impossible to be in close contact with 
the Navy’s flyers,” he explains, “and not 
realize the depth of their belief in uni- 
fication of the country’s airpower’”. 

These are not, however, the Navy 
airmen who get called before Congres- 
sional committees. These men are at 
the working level of the Navy establish- 
ment, and their views are not shared 
by the top command. As the same old 
squabble continues year after year, they 
remain on the sidelines. 

The logic of their position will ulti- 
mately prevail. All our progress to date 
under Unification points to that end. 
But how long will the Navy continue 
to fight the issue? And to what end? 
Certainly, if we are to believe what we 
hear, the present system has not satis- 
fied either the Navy or its airmen. If 
carrier aviation is, indeed, the point in 
question, why not consider, at least, its 
possible future under a single air force? 
Seems strange that with all the man 
hours and tax money devoted to the 
cause of carrier aviation these recent 
weeks, no one thought of that. 

Our. hunch is that if the movement 
toward a single air force isn’t started at 
the top somewhere, the top will be 
prodded into it by an irate public that 
is sick of duplicity and waste, sick of 
destructive competition, sick of argu- 
ments over roles and missions, sick of 
mutiny within: its defense establish- 

We used to hear the phrase that solid 
Unification would come about only by 
“knocking some heads together”. How 
about knocking some organizations to- 
gether? J. H. S. 
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Transportation by the Air Force of vital troops and vast quantities of materiel 
is a reality today. Those responsible for the strategy of national security 
know that often the only roads open are sky roads. Time is essential—and 
wings are swift. 

Fairchild engineers, through painstaking research, have provided aero- 
nautical techniques that meet such giant problems of today ...and that 
will be equal to the problems of tomorrow. 





The Fairchild Packet was designed as an Air Force 
troop and cargo transport. Under the hands of 
highly skilled pilots trained for precision flying, it 
delivers the goods of a modern army by air. Photo- 
graph shows an Air Force Packet and a vital cargo 
...men of America’s new air transportable team. 
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RADITIONALLY, the US citizen who bears arms for his 

country has enjoyed a far higher standard of living than 
the man in uniform in any other country in the world. He has 
been better fed, beiter clothed, better housed and better paid 
—almost to the point of being regarded as “pampered” by 
some of his less fortunate contemporaries in other lands. The 
American soldier’s well-being has long been regarded by his 
superiors as part of the investment in national security—as 
much a part of the arsenal as guns; tanks, and planes. 

It may be because of this very tradition that the American 
people, or their legislators at least, have been slow to accept 
reports of living conditions in the military establishment— 
especially the Air Force—which come close to downright 
squalor. The pay is still as good as ever, as a matter of fact, 
even better; the quality of the food has not diminished, nor the 
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abundance of good clothing. The prob- 
lem has been housing. And in the Air 
Force it has been so serious that one 
high ranking general recently com- 
mented that it is of far greater concern 
to him personally than any inadequacy 
we may have in numbers of combat 
aircraft. A look at the “horror series” 
of pictures on these two pages will give 
you an idea of what he means. 

The history of the housing shortage 
in the Air Force is not difficult to un- 
derstand. In the late Thirties there 
were 30-odd AF installations. They 
were of permanent design and included 
on-post housing facilities for both the 
soldier and his family. They were 
communities within themselves, with 
playgrounds, landscaping, and prob- 
ably a cannon of some vintage sitting 
out beneath the flagpole. They were 
places like Maxwell, Randolph and 
Mitchel. 

Then came the war, and the land- 
scaping and the cannon were forgotten. 
Overnight the 30 installations became 
800. Family housing went with the 
cannon. Barracks were the order of 
the day, and the more GIs you could 
get in one building the better it seemed 
to be. 

That was all right'for the exigencies 
of the moment, but when the war was 
ended the Air Force, instead of going 
back to its original 30 posts, kept nearly 
70 of its war-time make-shifts. Not 
one of them provided family housing. 
Airmen with wives and children had to 
make a choice: 

Take what was offered in nearby 
communities (at whatever price was 
asked ). 

Improvise with a trailer or whatever 
facilities the AF could provide until 
something better turned up. 

Split up the family and live apart. 

Get out. 

Considering the alternatives, a sur- 
prising number stayed in. 

Try as it might, the Air Force could 
not get congressional approval in its 
regular yearly budgets for On-post gov- 
ernment housing in anywhere near suf- 
ficient quantities. At best, Congress 
could be coaxed info granting enough 
money to take care of two per cent of 
the need in any one year. At that rate 
the Air Force figured the houses it did 
build would be in shambles by the 
time the project was complete. 

With congressional appropriation a 
lost cause, the Air Force did as best it 
could. Sometimes it looked the other 
way while desperate GIs spent their 
own time and money converting aban- 
doned barracks into family quarters—a 
procedure which at best was not “cov- 
ered” in regulations. Sometimes it 
“sponsored” associations of servicemen 
who incorporated for the purpose of 
providing “mutual assistance in the 
procurement, erection, maintenance, re- 
pair, operation, disposition and admin- 
istration of low-cost housing.” 

Grabbing at any straw, the AF in the 
Fall of 1948 tried to mould the Federal 
Housing Act of 1948 to its purpose. 
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But it didn’t work. Under the provi- 
sions of the act, the FHA had to be 
satisfied that the housing it authorized 
could be absorbed not by military per- 
sonnel, but by the civilian community 
in the event the military post was 
abandoned. This applied whether the 
air field was a permanent installation or 
otherwise. As a result, only two areas 
in the entire Air Force got any help— 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, and San An- 
tonio. Even here the assistance was far 
from what was -needed. 

By the first of this year, it became 
painfully clear to the Air Force that 


* none of its piece-meal efforts were go- 


ing to suffice. In spite of all that could 
be done, airmen who had planned ‘to 
make a career of the Air Force began 
to lose heart and drop out as soon as 
their enlistments ended. It was plain 
that only by going back on a broad, 
service-wide basis and grafting to the 
air bases by that part of their anatomy 
which was left out in a hurried war- 


time birth, would the problem ever be- 


solved. 

While the shortage was not peculiar 
to the Air Force, it was more aggra- 
vated there—primarily because of great- 
er expansion—than in either of the 
other two services. It was for this rea- 
son that the Air Force was named by 
the Secretary of Defense early this year 


* to monitor a survey in all three services 


to determine what the requirements 
were, and how best to solve them. 

In actuality, the Air Force didn’t 
have to wait to take a survey. It could 
recite from memory, if not from its 
files, what its own problem was. Like- 
wise, the other services had an .equally 
ready answer. Within the Air Force 
there was need for housing for 114,000 
families. The Army and Navy with less 
expansion than the AF, had somewhat 
lesser requirements. 

Since Congress had indicated a re- 
luctance to provide money for housing 
in yearly defense budgets, the monitor- 
ing “task force” had to come up with 
some other solution. 

It was at about this stage of things 
that Senator Kenneth S. Wherry of 
Nebraska stepped into the picture. 
The Senator, whose state has several 
large ‘military bases including head- 
quarters of the Strategic Air Command, 
reasoned that one of the best ways to 
keep those bases permanently located 
right where they were, was to see that 
adequate housing was provided. With 
this assumption—one which couldn’t 
have been more accurate, by the way— 
the Senator began drafting legislation 
of his own. Someplace short of sub- 
mitting it to the floor, he called in the 
Air Force team for consultation. By 
then, the Air Force was pretty well 
along with a scheme of its own. For 
some time the Air Force monitors and 
the Senators office worked together to 
resolve the two schemes into one. The 
eventual consolidation, completed early 
this year, formed the basis for the now 
famous “Wherry Bill” which was signed 

(Continued on page 19) 
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An “apartment” in Alaska. Its occupant 
helps protect our northern approaches, 
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The proverbial chicken coop—tidy, but 
covered with snow. Heat is by wood stove. 














Wives of military personnel at an undis- 
closed base chop wood for cooking, heat. 
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SERIES. 


hese are a few of some 150 pictures that have become 

known in Washington as “The Horror Series.” Some 
were collected officially, like those brought back from 
Alaska by touring Congressmen who knew that only with 
pictures could they convince their colleagues of the incred- 
ible squalor they found. Others are unofficial, having found 
their way into the file from Gls demanding that something 
be done. These aren’t exceptional examiples. They’re typical. 








A trailer like the one above is comparative luxury. A captain and his family rent this basement apartment at 
This one has lights and water run in by-garden hose. Anchorage for $175 a month paid a year in advance. 
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A GI’s family tries to make a home of this shack a This shack and trailer are occupied by two separate mili- 
stone’s throw from one of Florida’s beautiful beaches. tary families. Neither has running water or plumbing. 


bes 


This is home for the “dependent” of a Chanute Field Interior view of one room tar-paper shack occupied by AF 
airman. Note the water heating on hot-plate at left. Sgt. and family. There is no plumbing. Rent: $60 monthly. 











... AND THE NEW DEAL 


far cry from the “homes” on the preceding pages, these 

are some of the houses already approved for construc- 
tion at an air base in continental US. Made available to off- 
cers and men alike on a priority basis, they will rent at mod- 
erate prices agreeable to the commanding officer of the 
post, the Air Force and FHA. Houses of this type, built 
under the newly-enacted Wherry Bill, will soon spring up 
at some 35 to 50 fields both at home and overseas. 
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into law by the President last August 8. 
The Wherry Bill authorizes the con- 
struction by private capital of about 
60,000 family housing units in all three 
branches of the service, at a cost of 
$500,000,000. It is primarily designed 
to alleviate housing problems of junior 
officers and top-grade enlisted men. 

Construction may be either off-post 
(in which event it must be immediately 
available to the base) or it may be on- 
post (in which event the builder will 
lease the property from the govern- 
ment). 

Much of the building will be of 
multiple-unit, garden-type apartment 
construction, although at some installa- 
tions, individual family houses like 
those on pages 18 and 19 may be built. 
The legislation limits the average cost 
of individual housing units to a $9,000 
value for mortgage purposes. 

Ownership and operation of the 
housing developments will remain with 
the organization doing the building. 
The houses will not be built for sale 
to GIs. They are for rental only, at 
rates agreed upon by the builder, the 
commanding officer of the base in- 
volved, and the FHA. 


How It Works 

At any given Air Force base where 
there is a housing shortage and where 
“permanency” has been certified, a 
housing program can be begun sub- 
stantially as follows: (Note: Perma- 
nency has nothing to do with whether 
or not ¢he field was built on a “tempo- 
rary” basis during the war. It involves 
only the AF’s intention of keeping the 
field open barring any unforeseen cuts 
in appropriations ). 
® Any interested builder (who has 
shown himself to be responsible and to 
have the capacity to construct, manage 
and maintain a development) discusses 
the requirements of the individual base 
—the number and size of the. units, 
rents, etc.—with the commanding of- 
ficer of that base. 
> The builder submits his plans for the 
proposed development to the command- 
ing officer of the base. 
> If approved by the commanding of- 
ficer of the base as satisfactory to the 
needs of that base, the proposal is sub- 
mitted to Headquarters USAF where it 
is examined carefully to determine 
whether it meets the requirements of 
the Pentagon task force. 
® If the proposal is approved by Head- 
quarters, the Air Force executes a lease 
to the builder for the required land if 
government owned land is to be used. 
If privately owned land adjacent to the 
base is to be used, the builder must 
lease or purchase the land from its 
owner. 
> The AF gives the selected sponsor 
with documentary evidence as to the 
permanency of the installation, its 
planned level of activity, and the 
soundness of the proposal for presenta- 
tion to FHA. 
> The builder requests FHA mortgage 
insurance for the development. 


>» The builder gets necessary loans 
from banks or investors under FHA in- 
surance, and actual construction is be- 
gun. 

Under the provision of the program, 
neither the government nor the Air 
Force have to ask for bids. They can 
look at each proposal as it is submitted 
and grab the first one that satisfies 
their purpose. 


The Schedule 

GIs who might fret lest there be too 
few interested builders can relax. At 
the moment between 35 and 50 AF in- 
stallations have been certified as perma- 
nent and therefore “eligible” for hous- 
ing. The builder response has been 
such that the Air Force hopes to be 
able to shut off the submission of pro- 
posals before the year is over. Allowing 
two months for administrative process- 
ing, actual building should begin the 
very first of the year and be completed 
not more than nine months thereafter. 
The first construction probably will be- 
gin at Westover, Mass., Victorville, 
Calif., Holloman, N. M., and Maxwell, 
Ala. (Note: As added incentive to the 
builders to hurry construction along, 
they have been given an 18 months 
grace period after the agreement is 
completed before they have to begin 
amortizing their mortgage. Whatever 
rent they can pocket by completing the 
housing before the 18 months is up can 
be filed as gravy. 

Welcome as the new program is, it 
will fall short of meeting the full re- 
quirement. 

In the first place, the Air Force took 
its estimated requirement and cut it in 
half at the very beginning. Its reasons 
were these: As new housing becomes 
available in any given community, the 
worst of the housing slums will be 
abandoned, and housing which is now 
“inadequate” only because of exorbi- 
tant rent will tend to become “ade- 
quate.” Then too, the Air Force does 
not wish to disrupt the economy of its 
civilian neighbors any more than neces- 
sary. Where possible, it is only too 
happy to take advantage of housing 
provided by the community. 

Another reason for the conservative 
beginning is that the AF still has hopes 
of getting greater housing appropria- 
tions out of Congress in its regular year- 
ly defense budget. There are many ob- 
vious advantages in building your own 
housing on your own base—just as was 
done with those original 30 fields. 

Then too, the military establishment 
reasoned that regardless of the problem, 
half a billion bucks was enough to ex- 
periment with at one time. Both the AF 
and the other services felt it would be 
most prudent to get a little experience 
before getting in any deeper. 

And so there may be a lot of GIs 
nearly as bad off next year as they are 
right now. If that is the case, and if 
the President is satisfied that the pro- 
gram has been successfully administered 
up to then he has the authority to up 
the original $500 million to a flat billion. 
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New jet afterburner, detectable in 
extended fuselage of F-94 below, was 
high on list of big ten developments. 





The Biggest 
Technicalities 





Again this year AIR FORCE asked the technicians at Wright Field to name the year’s 


ten outstanding aeronautical developments. After some 


debate, they have come up with these answers 


pee progress of aviation is measured 
in many ways. To the casual ob- 
server it is figured in terms of sleek new 
aircraft designs, or in a new speed 
record; in a new transport plane. that 
carries 20 more passengers than the 
last one, or in a new altitude mark. 
These are the obvious milestones—the 
ones that are posted quite regularly in 
the morning headlines. More often 
than not, however, these front page 
achievements are the end results of 
technical developments which seldom 
if ever catch the layman’s attention. 

A miniaturized radio tube, for ex- 
ample, can reduce the size and weight 
of a radar set, which in turn can make 
it possible to carry a greater load of 
gas, which can result in a new non- 
stop distance record. The world will 
hear of the record, but only a few will 
ever know about the tube. ‘ 

Last year at this time, Am Force 
asked the men it considered best quali- 
fied to answer—the technicians at 
Wright Field—to name ten of the most 
outstanding aeronautical developments 
since the end of the war. Nearly with- 
out exception their answers dealt with 
the “behind the scenes” inventions of 
which nine out of ten men on the street 
had never heard. This year we have 
asked those same men to give us a 
reading on the most important ad- 
vances since the last report. Here are 
their answers. Were it not for security 
restrictions, the list would undoubtedly 
be altered in some regard. But exclud- 
ing the dope that would give “aid or 
comfort” to a potential enemy, the ten 
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developments listed below are, in tne 
estimation of the experts, the best yard- 
stick of military air progress in the last 
12 months. 


THE JET AFTERBURNER 

High on the list of the year’s achieve- 
ments, is the perfection of the jet after- 
burner—a gimmick which makes it pos- 
sible for the USAF’s new fighters to 
get off the ground quicker, climb faster, 
and carry bigger loads ‘than was here- 
tofor possible. Actually what the after- 
burner amounts to is a supercharged 
ramjet. 

In general terms the afterburner pro- 
vides a “reheat cycle” which takes the 
hot gases after they have passed 
through most of the moving parts of 
the engine, makes them hotter, expands 
them and kicks them out of the tail- 
pipe at souped-up velocities. 

Powerplant people consider it one of 
the most important gains since the ad- 
vent of the jet engine. 


LIQUID OXYGEN 

Weight and space saving, plus 
increased safety factors are being ac- 
complished in military aircraft today 
because of a new oxygen converter 
system. It uses a liquid form of oxygen 
instead of the gaseous type. 

By comparison, engineers point out, 
the gaseous type oxygen supply unit 
for one B-17 weighs 400 pounds when 
fully charged. Liquid oxygen plus the 
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new converter system, weighs only 180. 
pounds. There is also a saving of about 
80 per cent in space. 

Perhaps more important than space 
and weight saving factors is the 44 per 
cent increase in oxygen available for 
human consumption. The increase is 
possible because when changing from 
a liquid to a gas, the relative volumes 
are in a ratio of 1 to 800. One cubic 
foot of liquid oxygen provides 800 
cubic feet of gaseous oxygen upon 
vaporization—the basic principle of the 
new converter system. 

The additional oxygen available be- 
cause of the new system, is virtually a 
must in trying to achieve the long 
range missions (12,000 miles) which 
are now being talked about. 

The converter which makes all of 
this possible consists of a metal con- 
tainer for the liquid oxygen with a 
vaporizing coil and necessary safety 
valves. : 

In addition to the converter itself a 
liquification plant that can be contained 
in one trailer-truck and can be moved 
to advanced bases to make oxygen 
available has also been developed. The 
mobile unit which is equipped for the 
manufacture of oxygen has its own 
power plant, air compressor, air puri- 
fier, refrigeration unit and air separator. - 


NEW HELICOPTER BLADES 

After more than two years of exten- 
sive research and development, new 
rotor blades made of fiberglas have 
come into being to give the helicopter 
improved performance and utility. 
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Developed for the Air Materiel Com- 
mand by the Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Buffalo, N. Y., the new 
blades have proved both aerodynami- 
cally and structurally superior to many 
conventional types now in use. 

They will lift more weight for the 
same horsepower under specific condi- 
tions, tests have shown, than the best 
blades of similar size thus far investi- 
gated. This increase in lift can be 
utilized to step up the useful load the 
helicopter can carry, either in added 
passengers, cargo or fuel. 

The novel blades are approximately 
22 feet long and have an average width 
of 20 inches. They are molded in- 
tegrally in a single operation and utilize 
a lightweight, high-strength “sandwich” 
type construction developed by the 
aircraft industry during the war years. 

The efficient performance of the 
helicopter blades is attributed in part 
to the reduction in the horsepower 
previously wasted overcoming the aero- 
dynamic drag inherent in conventional 
type blades. The horsepower now be- 
comes available for added lift. 

The gain is realized because the 
molding process produces a blade with 
an extremely smooth surface which 
conforms within the thousandths of an 
inch to scientifically accurate airfoil 
shapes. And, the sandwich type con- 
struction used, gives the blade a rigid 
cross-section which is not deformed 
from its correct aerodynamic shape by 
structural loads or aerodynamic forces 
during flight. 


MORE FIREPOWER 

Shying away from any detailed dis- 
cussion on armament not only because 
of security reasons, but because it is a 
priority problem with them, the Wright 
Field experts, nevertheless classed new 
machine guns and cannon as a major 
development. 

A new, higher velocity, longer-range 
.50 caliber machine gun has “recently” 
been put into real operational utility. 
Little can be said about the gun, but 
this much the technicians have known: 
It gives an in-service fighter like the 
F-86 of today with only six guns the 
equivalent firepower of a wartime P-47 
with its eight-gun installation! 

The experts also classified the adap- 
tation of the 20-mm cannon into turret 
installations (two and four guns) such 
as those which give the B-36 its fire- 
power as a major development. 


ELECTRONIC SIGHTING 

Sky battles, fought as the great sea 
battles of World War II were fought— 
with ships not even seeing each other 
and using radar detection means—came 
nearer reality in 1949. 

The installation of “centralized fire 
control” systems in the B-50 bomber 
and the B-386 were named as major im- 


Invented by the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories of Buffalo, N. Y., the new 
rotar blades made for helicopters out of glass were rated as another leading 
achievement. New blades have less drag than old, make greater lift possible. 


Although its perfection had less to do with aeronautical advance than with 
training techniques, the OQ-19A target plane (above) was given high rating. 


The perfection of night photography techniques (above) was the end result of 
years of research. Below, a bomber crew compares old gaseous oxygen tanks 
with new liquid oxygen converter. The two systems have equal oxygen capacity. 











THE BIGGEST TECHNICALITIES continue 


provements, but classification has kept 
their principle under shrouds. 

Servo-mechanisms are being built so 
that all of the information required to 
automatically calculate drift, air speed, 
wind, altitude, distance from target and 
trajectory can be fed into one calcu- 
lator which makes corrections. 

Radar is the key-word in the new 
systems. Recognizing a target miles 
away, always a bugaboo for gunners 
and bombardiers using optical sighting 
instruments, has been greatly reduced 
by the new electronic and radar equip- 


mechanisms—to help turn night into 
day—has greatly improved the tech- 
nique of night flash photography. The 
technique replaces old type photo- 
flash bombs and parachute flares which 
sometimes endangered recon-crews. 

Developed by the AMC aerial photo- 
graphic laboratory in co-operation with 
industry and the Ordnance people, the 
new technique centers around a photo- 
flash cartridge which looks like a 20-mm 
shell. Inside is a special chemical 
powder compound for producing a bril- 
liant light. 





Flush antennae reduces drag, minimizes icing dangers, adds protection from 
precipitation static, and removes pilot’s fear of losing external gadgets. 





Perfection of air-to-air refueling system ranked high. New procedure, still 
secret, is outgrowth of trailing hose technique used by Lucky Lady, above. 


ment now being installed. 

Other techniques have boosted “hit” 
insurance for bombing-eliminating vir- 
tually all of the “human error” with 
electronic mechanisms. 

The armament people also pointed 
to improvements in the bomb release 
‘ mechanism, bomb bay door operation, 
internal rack installations and ground 
handling devices for bombs up to 25- 
tons as major contributions. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 
The development of a small powder- 
filled cartridge and special launching 
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Released automatically by firing 
mechanisms that can be timed for spe- 
cific intervals, the cartridge is capable 
of producing the equivalent of about 
50,000,000 candlepower. The shells 
explode away from the plane at a safe 
distance and light up nearly the entire 
horizon. 

Specially developed synchronization 
devices for the big aerial cameras per- 
mit picture shooting at the height of 
the brilliance of the explosions. 


FLUSH ANTENNAE FOR PLANES 
The advent of high-speeds and the 


necessity for removing all protuberances 
from aircraft fuselages has resulted in 
the development of new flush-mounted 
radio antennae for all types of air- 
planes. It has been estimated that at 
top fighter speeds, it took 200 horse- 
power to overcome the drag of old- 
style antennae alone. 

Air Materiel Command Electronic 
engineers have perfected several dif- 
ferent kinds of the zero-drag instru- 
ments: 

PA flush-type “pick axe” antennae 
which rides inside the aircraft tail pro- 
tected by a plastic radome. Shaped to 
follow the conventional tail lines, it 
draws its name from a resemblance to 
the familiar pick axe. 

> A slot type antennae which hides it- 
self behind a simple slot opening in 
the aircraft skin, but is completely 
submerged in the structure and cov- 
ered with a dielectric material. 

> An antennae which, in reality, is the 
entire fuselage of the plane itself. This 
particular system was developed to ac- 
commodate low frequency equipment 
which requires an antennae as large as 
the aircraft it serves. 

In addition to streamlining, the flush 
antennae has other advantages includ- 
ing the elimination of icing dangers, 
added protection from precipitation 
static, the sealing out of moisture, and 
freedom érom the fear that external 
antennaes will be broken off at high 
speeds. 


RADIO CONTROLLED RESCUE BOAT 

The development of a new radio- 
controlled air-sea rescue boat, dropped 
from sea-search planes is putting the 
odds of survival in favor of downed 
airmen. 

The boat is 26 feet long and shaped 
to the contours of a B-29 belly from 
where it is dropped, floating to the 
water under a large parachute. It is an 
advanced design “Flying Dutchman.” 

Powered with a four cyclinder gas- 
oline engine, the boat can accommo- 
date in calm or angry seas, for days if 
necessary, all of the crew of our largest 
bombardment planes. This includes 
the B-36 with its sixteen man crew. 

What makes the boat (Type A-3) 
really new, is its means of radio con- 
trol which has just been perfected. 

Using the new system, the boat is 
dropped from the sea-search aircraft by 
automatic release mechanisms. Static 
lines open a large parachute. After it 
lands on the water, remote control 
systems located in the mother craft 
take over. An operator in the plane 
starts the motor. Then, he steers the 
boat directly to the survivors on the 
water in their rafts, stops the engine 
until they can climb aboard. Starting 
the engine again he puts the craft on 
desired course. : 

After that the men in the boat can 
operate it manually. Or, in cases where 
they are too fatigued from hours of be- 
ing stranded afloat, the mother plane 
and its remote control system can bring 
the craft to port. 


HIGH SPEED TARGET PLANES 
A high-speed target airplane, remote- 
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ly controlled and designed to simulate ‘ 
the evasive antics of fighter aircraft is 
regarded as an important advancement 
in aerial gunnery technique. 

The plane, designated the OQ-19A 
is the fastest target plane ever de- 
veloped. It has a speed of 220 miles 
an hour and weighs about 300 pounds. 
It will fly at high speed for a full hour 
at sea level without refueling and can 
be operated anywhere within the limit 
of sight. 

Remotely controlled from either the 


ground or the air the OQ-19A is 


capable of high speed dives, loops, rolls, 
wing overs and steep banks. At a 200 
yard range it has the appearance of a 
normal sized fighter plane flying at 
500 yards distance. It was specifical- 
ly designed for flexible gunnery prac- 
tice. A  high-wing monoplane, the 
model OQ-19A is powered by a four- 
cylinder air-cooled, eighty pound en- 
gine developing approximately 60 
horsepower. It runs on a mixture of: 
gasoline and oil. It is launched by a 
rocket which boosts it along a 60-foot 
catapult to a speed of 80 miles an 
hour for take-off. 

Landing is accomplished by a 32- 
foot diameter cargo-type parachute 
which can be released by the control 
operator. 

Developed by the Radioplane Co., 
Van Nuys, Calif. to specifications of the 
Air Force, the new high-speed target 
is regarded as a decided advancement 
in training of gunners. 


AIR-TO-AIR REFUELING 

The development of a new “boom 
system” of refueling aircraft in flight, 
may be one answer to the range prob- 
lem that is most pressing to USAF 
strategists. 

Devised by the technicians of the 
AMC and the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany the new system is much faster 
than those previously in use. As quick- 
ly as possible it is being substituted for 
present equipment now in service. 

The. flight of the Lucky Lady II, 
round-the-world non-stop using a Brit- 
ish refueling system with modifica- 
tions led to the development of the 
new Air Force refueling technique. 

The new fast fueling device consists 
of a series of telescoping pipes instead 
of the old-style trailing hose. How 
much fuel can be transferred and how 
quickly, is regarded as secret, but ex- 
perts have said that it is “two or three 
times” as fast as the old hose system. 

Because it is equally usable for ex- 
tending the combat range of fighters or 
bombers, the new system is expected 
to result in a far wider use of air-to-air 
refueling than previously was contem- 
plated. 

Manufacturers of jet fighters are al- 
ready modifying their designs for use 
of the “boom system.” 
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A Wright Field engineer, on his own time, he wants it known, has 
perfected a series of ornithopter models which indicate that the day of 
flapping wing flight is not too far distant. He has been granted a patent 
on his design and principle. One of the models having a wing spread 
of more than three feet has proven capable of lifting more than three 
times its own weight. It takes off, flies and lands just like a bird. Plans 
for a man-carrying machine of this type call for; Wing span of 15 feet, 
tandem mounting like the wings on a dragon fly; a pod-like fuselage, 
single-place; and a small gasoline engine for amplifying. vibration 
forces which flap the wings—the inventor’s secret. Weight, about 450 
pounds. Estimated speed—between 100-120 mph! 





The Dayton Aircraft Products Co. has designed and is building for 
the air force a special mobile dolly for carrying all types of propellers 
now in use on military planes. A heavy frame-work structure that 
looks like a miniature dirigible mooring mast with its wheeled triangu- 
lar construction, the dolly is capable of carrying two of the large 19 
foot, .six inch propellers (B-36 fans) at one time. It is designed to 
facilitate ground-handling of the props. Mechanism can also be ad- 
justed to take any size large propeller. 





The advent of high-speed supersonic designs which necessitate very 
thin airfoil section capable of absorbing extreme air: forces and tem- 
peratures has led the Air Force engineers to study the possibility of 
all-metal wings built like propeller blades. Wing construction might 
become a simple matter of stamping out two halves and putting them 
together—no spars, no ribs. : 





A B-36 is now being outfitted as a high-altitude photo recon air- 
plane. At Wright Field photo technicians are putting various type 
cameras into the belly and at other positions on the big bomber. Be- 
cause of its size the plane probably will become a flying laboratory for 
numerous camera tests. Its known high-altitude performance will also 
give engineers a chance to try out latest lenses, range finders, automatic 
camera mechanisms at altitudes never before attainable in an aircraft 
large enough to permit detailed test observations. 


AF’s improved centrifuge, currently is being used for some interest- 
ing heat-cold experiments. Experts at Wright Field have designed a 
special cab for the centrifuge. It has special refrigeration and heating 
system which can simulate cold of certain altitudes and the hot condi- 
tions of high speed aircraft. The “flying doctors” believe they may 
learn some new data about pull-ups and blackouts with their new tem- 
perature regulated spinning machine. 





If and when Congress passes the “Wind Tunnel Bill” and authorizes 
the Air Force to go ahead with its plans for an Air Engineering De- 
velopment Center (AEDC) the first phase of the new project will in- 
clude: 

(1) A high altitude, high-speed engine test facility. (2) A wind tunnel 
for propulsion unit evaluation and other aerodynamic facets at speeds 
up to a Mach. No. 3. (3) A super fast wind tunnel for hypersonic re- 
search, s 

AEDC is now out of committee. It has been approved by all parties 
concerned and the Bureau of the Budget. Latest figure is $100,000,000 
for the establishment. This is far below original request. 





US aircraft industry is trying to get the government—probably 
through military orders for new jet-propelled cargo types—to foot the 
bill in development of commercial jet transports needed to “stay in the 
game” with Britain whose new jet airliners are threatening US world 
leadership in this field. The Boeing Stratocruiser is a good example of 
what can be done. It came into being first as a C-97, air force cargo 
giant, cargo version of the B-29. Interesting is the fact that most of our 
wartime bombers all had cargo version counterparts. 
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1. Performance of the 33rd Fighter Group, like all AF units, depends upon skilled specialists to keep the planes flying. 
The experience level at Otis is high. Above, M/Sgt. John K. Beckner (center) has 27. years on an Air Force line behind 
him. Here he confers on one of mornings’ problems with Sgts. Robert Martiss, Walt Kniecik, Bill Minkel and Frank Stewart. 


THUNDER over the Cape 


The noise in Washington may be over the AF’s bombers, but up on Cape Cod 


the 33rd‘s Thunderjets are making a good sized racket of their own 


4. Below, an unusual study of Otis airmen inspecting cooling shroud which in- 
sulates the frame of their plane against intense heat of engine and tailpipe. 


N a symbolic sort of way, the picture 
on the cover of this month’s Am Force 
is not as accurate as it might be. For 
as everyone knows, the spotlight of pub- 
lic attention is focused less on fighters 
these days than it is on bombers and 
the strategic concept. And unless the 
Navy gives up its current cold war, it 
is likely to stay that way for some weeks 
or months to come. 

None-the-less, within the Air Force 
itself, the situation is somewhat re- 
versed. The spotlight of careful scrutiny 
is less on the bomber than the fighter. 
And for good reason. The Air. Force is 
satisfied—even. if the Navy isn’t—that its 
bomber concept far out paces its fighter 

(Continued on page 26) 

















3. Cpl. J. W. Kelso, of Duluth, Minn., conducts a detailed inspection of each 
-blade or “bucket” of the jets’ turbine wheel which takes power from escaping 
jet gases to operate compressor and accessories. Evidence of cracks or fatigue 
mean shipment of the engine to an overhaul depot—probably Tinker AFB, Okla. 


2. On this particular morning this 
particular jet has reached the 200 
hour mark. Hence it will get complete 
inspection—which begins like this. 


7. After satisfactory engine run- 
up, airmen replace tail section. Jet 
is now ready for its engineering 
test flight and return to the line. 


5. M/Set. Carter Shanklin and T/Sgt. Gil Clark, above, have been armament 
experts for ten years. Here they go over Thunderjets 50 cal. M-3 machine gun. 


6. The inspection over, the crew fires up again to check on plane’s operation. 








8. Ready for the day’s mission, this Otis Thunderjet takes 
on a load of fuel—650 gallons of it. Pfc. Vernon McKinney 
mans the truck while Sgt. Henry Minch feeds the plane. 


THUNDER OVER THE CAPE contnuen 


program. The pressure is on the fighter boys "now to catch up. 

The AF now has 17 day fighter groups, all but three of which 
are equipped with jet planes the equal of any in the world. One 
of these 17 is the 33rd, based at Otis AFB, Massachusetts. The 
pictures on these pages were taken during a typical 24 hour 
period at Otis as the 33rd spread its thunder over the Cape and 
out to sea. 

They have a saying at Otis. A fighter is no good today, if it 
doesn’t have fire coming out of both ends—jet exhaust to the 
rear, and gunfire forward. In anticipation of the high degree 
of skill necessary to make a kill in any future war, the men of 
the 33rd are concentrating heavily on aerial gunnery. 

Next priority on the 33rd’s training schedule is Ground Con- 
trolled Interception. Begun somewhat clumsily during the war, 
the technique of guiding a fighter pilot to the enemy by di- 
rections from the ground has now reached a stage of high 
secrecy. The problem is enormous in view of the fact that 
radar warning systems can detect approaching enemy aircraft 
only a few hundred miles distant, and further in view of the 
new speeds with which the enemy’s bombers can close that 
short gap. The fighters only chance, at least the only chance 
so far devised, is in plenty of hustle and rigid discipline to 
split second procedures. The final answer to the problem may 
be in new designs still on the drawing board. In the meantime, 
maximum efficiency from both men and equipment—the kind 
demonstrated by the 33rd—is a darn good interim substitute. 


9. In the briefing room Capt. Royal Koons goes over a few 
gunnery procedures before taking off on practice flight. 
Maj. Jack West, squadron commander, kneels at left center. 








Pilots of the 33rd Fighter Group provide one of the sharpest 


10. The mutual confidence between crew chief and pilot is 
one of things that makes the 33rd a great team. Here Sgt. 
Minch turns his plane over to its pilot, Lt. Stan Converse. 
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formation pictures on record. With their powerful Thunderjets they will roam from Maine to New Jersey, and far out to sea. 


11. Ready to roll. Pilots aboard, last minute checks on 12. Day’s end and all’s well. After the mission, above, is 
engines are made before crewmen return to the line. While over, the plane returns to the custody of the line crew. 
their own planes are out, Otis airmen help their buddies. Tomorrow the maintenance cycle will begin all over again. 
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BACK TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Autumn, 1944: The Allies began to 
close in. American troops captured 
Aachen—their first major German city. 
After three and one-half years of Nazi 
occupation, Athens, birthplace of de- 
mocracy, was finally liberated. The 
United States proclaimed the end of 
martial law in Hawaii and deep in 
Asiatic waters, on the eastern coast of 
Leyte, Air Force Gls proved once again 
that you can’t get anywhere without 
the guys on the ground. 


he re-establishment of the AAF in 

the Philippines was unheralded by 
the roar of planes, by bombing, or by 
strafing. On A plus 2, a Coast Guard 
LST nosed shoreward and deposited on 
White Beach, Leyte, personnel and 
equipment of the 308th Bomb Wing 
(H), which constituted the First Air 
Task Force of the Far East Air Forces. 
The only Army airplanes were two L-5s 
and one L-4—all three in crates. 

But the role played by sweating Air 
Force GIs in a frantic, five-hour emer- 
gency grind on the Tacloban strip near 
Leyte Beach will become a classic of 
the Philippine campaign. 

It happened on A plus 5. For three 
days the ground echelon of the 308th 
had been slaving through the turmoil 
and confusion of a beach-head landing, 
the battle of trucks and jeeps with mud 
and mire, the threat of air raids with- 
out means of retaliation, the utter de- 
pendence on the infantry and artillery 
of the Sixth Army slowly pushing the 
Japs back beyond a sniper-wide per- 
imeter. To carrier-based planes had 
been assigned the role of supplying air 
cover for the first few days of the inva- 
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sion. With the 308th had come no 
combat planes, but with it was the 
operational and planning organization, 
the brains and nerve center that would 
finally direct the land-based air assault 
against the Japs. 

On A plus 5, Tacloban strip was the 
only landing field available in the area. 
Aviation engineers assigned to the Air 
Task Force had been working on it 
feverishly for three days. It was de- 
cided to widen and raise the runway. 
All night the engineers unloaded hun- 
dreds of truckloads of soft dirt along 
the length of the strip. Early in the 
morning their heavy scrapers and bull- 
dozers were in a fever of activity. It 
was a rush job. The strip had to be 
made ready to receive AAF Fighters 
that were due two days later. 

Then, shortly before 0800, their con- 
trol with the Seventh Fleet flashed an 
urgent priority message to the 308th 
Bomb Wing. There had been an en- 
counter off Leyte Gulf with a Japanese 
naval task force. Three jeep carriers 
were being shelled. The carrier planes 
operating in the air had no place to 
land and those still on the carriers were 
taking off immediately to escape de- 
struction. All would shortly be out of 
gas, bombs, and ammunition unless 
they could come in at Tacloban strip. 
The other alternative was to crash-land 
at sea. The first demonstration had 
come that the Jap was going to put up 
a desperate fight for Leyte and the 
Philippines. 


By Maj. Herbert 0. Johansen 


Because of the night’s work on the 
strip, it was in no shape to take planes 
of any sort, but the engineers did what 
they could to work over the rough 
spots. A service squadron of the Fifth 
Air Force was camped along the beach, 
awaiting orders to move forward to an- 
other strip the moment it was taken 
from the Japs. Its personnel were 
alerted. Refueling units, crash trucks, 
and ambulances were made ready. In- 
telligence, supply and operations of- 
ficers scattered over the area to unearth 
bombs and ammunition. A radio chief 
of a Fifth Air Force Fighter Control 
Sector and another of the Army Air- 
ways Communications System rushed 
to the beach and set up their portable 
communications equipment to guide 
the planes. 

Fifteen minutes after the warning 
had been flashed to the strip, the first 
plane—a torpedo bomber—circled over- 
head. The emergency communication 
setup did not have his frequency. The 
pilot came in unassisted for a nerve- 
racking but miraculously safe landing. 
He told how he had just returned to 
his carrier when the shelling had be- 
gun, had taken off again without re- 
fueling or bombing up. 

As he announced that the other 
planes would be arriving any minute, a 
roar came out of the north. Ten, twen- 
ty, thirty Navy planes appeared. The 
sky was full of circling fighters and 
bombers. The first pilots had given 
their radio frequency, but before com- 
munications could be established sev- 
eral planes, their gas exhausted, came 
in one on top of the other. Soft spots 
on the strip took their toll of planes, 
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but most of the pilots and crews walked 
away from their wrecks. Crash trucks 
raced up and down the runway while 
crews hauled wrecks out of the way 
under the wheels of other incoming 
planes. Flares were sent up to mark 
the end of the strip. Men frantically 
waved white flags to indicate bad spots 
and to warn incoming planes of the 
debris in their path. 

Gradually some sort of order came 
out of chaos. Planes were being 
brought in at a rate of about one every 
two minutes. Then all hell broke loose 
as the Japs staged the first of several 
sneak air attacks. 

The planes aloft were helpless—their 
guns empty, their gas tanks almost dry. 
Still, amid Jap strafing and solid cur- 
tains of ack-ack, they continued to 
land. Crews on the ground refused to 
be turned from the task. A _ plane 
would hardly maneuver into place 
along the edge of the strip before a re- 
fueling truck was alongside. Service 
crews were on the spot with bombs 
and belts of .50-caliber ammunition. 
Others pitched in to make emergency 
repairs to damaged wheels and wings. 
Armorers defused bombs in crashed 
planes even while they burned. When- 
ever there was a brief letup between 
landings, engineers went out across the 
strip with graders and rollers, pulling 
off only when the wheels of incoming 
planes touched the ground yards away. 
An emergency control tower was in 
operation less than two hours after the 
construction had begun. For more than 
five hours operations personnel sat atop 











The incredible story of the guys on the ground 


¢ and the Leyte strip has become a classic of the Philippine campaign 


the unprotected platform, ignoring ack- 
ack and enemy strafing. 

The first plane had landed at 0830. 
Two hours later fifty-nine planes were 
ready to take off again, gas tanks filled, 
repairs made, with bombs and ammuni- 
tion for their guns. During a period of 
less than twenty hours Tacloban strip, 
which had been declared unserviceable 
that morning, had handled more than 
200 landings and take-offs. 

But the aviation engineers faced an- 
other night of labor, and the task of lay- 
ing several thousand feet of landing 
mats that had been rushed ashore from 
ships in the harbor. Nor was there rest 
for the service squadron and ground 
crews. Numerous planes had still to be 
made ready’ for take-off, major repairs 
had to be effected. It was a grim night, 
for reports came in that the naval battle 
still raged. If the Japanese task force 
got through, it might threaten the entire 
Philippine landing operations. 

The Navy pilots and their crews were 
grim, too, as they took their first food 
of the day at the 308th mess. They 
were grateful for the generous rations 
of wine that somehow materialized 
from nowhere. Not one of them blamed 
the condition of the strip for their 
crackups. Their apology was that most 
of them had not used a land strip for 
six months or more. The comment of 
the AAF boys was unanimous: “Those 
Navy guys sure can handle those 
planes.” 

That Wednesday and the following 
day were important ones in the Pacific 
war. Navy pilots returning from mis- 


sions at sea the second day reported 
that the Jap Naval Task Force had 
been turned back, badly battered. Our 
hold on the Philippines was secure from 
sea attack. 

Friday was another day of memo- 
rable activity for Tacloban strip. The 
last of the Navy planes had taken off 
and headed for their carrier bases as 
gangs of aviation engineers, naked to 
the waist, sweat rolling off their sun- 
blackened backs, laid landing mats at a 


‘furious rate. As noon approached, some 


few feet separated the two ends of the 
strip. The gap lessened, and as the last 
section was fastened into place a loud 
cheer filled the air. The weary engi- 
neers joined in turning their heads sky- 
ward. A formation of P-38s had come 
out of the south and was beginning to 
circle overhead. After two and a half 
long years, AAF planes were about to 
land in the Philippines. 
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IN RESERVE 








Pay Boost Now Law—Morale Not So Low After All 


Hike is applicable to Air Reservists on pay status for inactive 


duty training periods. Bill 


If, as certain people have contended 
on Capitol Hill recently, morale in the 
Navy is at dangerously low ebb, the 
fact’ was certainly belied last month by 
the grins that spread from Navy to 
Army to Air Force over passage of the 
long-labored pay bill. Beginning in Oc- 
tober, the pay scale of officers and GIs 
will be hiked in amounts ranging from 
$5.00 to $250 . . . per month. (Note: 
AFA members interested in a complete 
breakdown of the new scale may get 
the information by sending a card to 
AFA Headquarters in Washington. ) 

Reservists who are members of the 
Organized Air Reserve and who par- 
ticipate in inactive duty training will 
have their training period pay raised 
in the same ratio as airmen on active 
duty. 

Also of special interest to reservists: 
> An amendment to the original bill 
introduced by Senator Edwin C. John- 
son of Colorado which permits members 
of reserve components who are retired 
or granted retirement pay for disability 
to be given the same pay, rights, bene- 
fits and privileges as retired regulars. 





Corollary Reservists in California 
give the AF’s F-86 a. fast once over. 
No, Henry, they didn’t get to fly it. 
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includes other reservist benefits 


> Another amendment by Senator John- 
son which equalizes the physical re- 
tirement pay of reserve officers with 
those of regulars when the disability 
occurred in line of duty in time of war 
or national emergency. This provision 
is applicable at the present, since tech- 
nically the war has not yet ended. 
One of the more important features 
of the bill—aside from any pay raise— 
is the new longevity set-up. There is 
no longer any standard longevity for- 
mula. For each grade at a given length 
of service a stated pay is prescribed. 


Minutemen Row Over Admin- 
istrative Privilege-It Seems 


The Department of Defense released 
one of its briefer press statements last 
month which said, in full: “General 
Finch was relieved from duty by Gen- 
eral Cramer. Subsequently, at the direc- 
tion of Secretary of the Army Gray, he 
was restored to duty pending further 
study.” 

It referred to Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer, Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, and Maj. Gen. George G. 
Finch, Chief of the Air Division, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. They are No. 1 
and No. 2, respectively, in the Bureau’s 
chain of command. 

Neither General was talking about 
the incident, nor were their subordi- 
nates in the Bureau, nor members of 
the Air Force. 

Normally this leads Washington cor- 
respondents to bigger and better stories, 
but in this instance silence’ prevailed. 

Correspondents could report merely 
a disagreement between the two Gen- 
erals which widened into an open 
breach over questions regarding juris- 
diction over the Air National Guard, 
and particularly with regard to Gen- 
eral Finch’s authority in dealing with 
the state Adjutants General. It was sug- 
gested that General Finch hadn't 
cleared all his communications with 
the states through General Cramer, and 
that General Cramer had put out an 
order to be sure of such clearance. 

General Cramer, so the reports had 
it, issued orders relieving General 
Finch from duty, but the latter, taking 
the position that General Cramer did 
not have the legal right to dismiss him, 
reported for work as usual the next 
morning. Meanwhile, General Cramer 
had sent a message to all state Ad- 


jutants telling them General Finch was 
out as Air Division Chief. Along about 
that point, so this report goes, the 
whole thing reached top level, meaning 
Secretary of the Air Force Symington 
and Secretary of the Army Gray. The 
latter told General Cramer to. rescind 
the dismissal order, and that led to the 
Department of Defense press release 
we started with, and that leaves every- 
one .as confused as he was at first. 


Johnson Fills. Roster of Civil- 
ian Components Policy Board 


Appointments to the all-powerful 
Civilian Components Policy Board were 
announced last month by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Loaded with more 
brass than a boiler works, the board is 
composed of fiye officers (Reserve or 
Regular) and a top civilian from each 
branch of the service plus an executive 
officer and a chairman (William T. 
Faricy, appointed some weeks ago). 

It will be the duty of the Board to 
study reserve problems on a broad De- 
partment of Defense level, and to make 
recommendations for standardizing pro- 
grams in all branches of the service. 

From the Department of the Army: 
Karl R. Bendetsen, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Army, and Gen- 
erals L. T. Gerow, L. M. Kreber, N. E. 
Hendrickson, J. O. Adler and H. M. 
Milton. 

From the Department of the Navy: 
Dan A. Kimball, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, Admirals Frank Watkins 
and. I. M. McQuiston, Captain George 
Parkinson, and Marine Colonels M. J. 
Maas, and C. H. Cox. 

From the Department of the Air 
Force: Harold C. Stuart, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, Generals 
J. P. McConnell, E. H. Zistel, V. E. 
Bertrandias, Thomas O. Hardin, and 
Colonel O. H. Stout. 


AF Announces Policy Revision 


on Integration of Reservists 


The Air Force has announced a re- 
vision of its policy covering the inte- 
gration of extended active duty officers 
into the regular establishment. Principal 
changes in the program are: 
> The release of only one “integration 
list” each year instead of two. 
® Added emphasis upon youth and 
education, in line with the announced 
policy of the Air Force to build its 
future officer corps an young men with 
high educational qualifications. 

No reduction in the overall number 


of Regular commissions to be offered. 























to extended active duty officers is an- 
ticipated through changing from a 
semi-annual to an annual integration 
program. 

The keen competition for these com- 
missions, the increasing number of ap- 
plications, and the relatively small 
number of commissions that can be 
offered each year were instrumental 
factors in bringing about the changes 
in the program. 

These factors preclude the issuance 
of the Regular commissions at this 
time, and prescribe the selection of 
one list each year instead of two to 
attain better comparison: ef applicants, 
and a logically better selectivity. 

By postponing selection of a new 
integration list until next spring’ the 
Air Force expects the competition to 
include many former servicemen who 
left the service after the war, completed 
their education, and have returned 
with intentions of making the Air Force 
a career, as well as the graduates of 
the post-war aviation cadet and ROTC 
programs, who are just becoming eligi- 
ble for consideration. 


ConAC Announces Vacancies 
in JAGD Reserve Department 


Openings for qualified officer-lawyers 
in the AF Reserve’s newly established 
Judge Advocate General’s Department 
Reserve, were announced last month by 
the Continental Air Command. 

Applicants for the Air Force JAGD 
teserve appointments and assignments 
must be United States citizens and over 
21 years of age—but must not have 
reached the maximum age for their 
particular appointed grades—which, for 
first lieutenants is 32; captains—36; 
majors—44; lieutenant colonels—50; and 
colonels—54. 

In addition, for appointment to a 
first lieutenant’s grade in the AF JAGD 
Reserve, an applicant must be a grad- 
uate of an approved law school and be 
a member of the Federal bar or of the 
highest court of a State or Territory of 
the United States. 

For appointment or assignment in 
grades above that of first lieutenant, ap- 
plicants must possess the qualifications 
required for first -licutenant plus addi- 
t onal years of legal experience. For the 
grade of captain, this is four years; 
major,’ eight years; lieutenant colonel, 
twelve years; and colonel, sixteen years. 

Age and professional requirements 
waivers may be granted by the USAF’s 
Judge Advocate General, when justified 
by an applicant’s demonstrated mili- 
tary or civilian training and experience. 

Eligibles for the USAF JAGD Re- 
serve appointments include all former 
and present Air Force members, ex- 
cepting Regular commissioned officers. 
Qualified persons without prior military 
experience are also eligible. 

Individuals interested in applying for 
appointments can obtain blanks from 
the Continental Air Command, Mitchel 
AFL, New York, or from Headquarters 
of any of the numbered Air Forces. 
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Just to “get the feel” Professor E. A. Atkinson of Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana, tries on a crash helmet and oxygen mask. He was disappointed there were no 
two-place jets handy for a flight. Lt. Clyde Reynolds of. 78th Fighter Group assists. 


Captain Edward Sharpe, another 78th Fighter Group pilot, explains the workings in 
detail of an air speed indicator to Nelson Wahlstrom, University of Washington. 


he idea of “Operation Professors” 

was born last summer. It was a plan 
to bring the college professors of a few 
of the schools giving Air-ROTC instruc- 
tion out to summer encampment along 
with their cadets for the purpose of 
(a) seeing how well the youngsters 
adapted themselves to Air Force life, 
and (b) picking up a- few pointers 
that might come in handy back in 
the classroom. 

The experiment was held at Hamilton 
AFB, California, and with such success 
that it was an open question as to who 
benefited most from the encampment 
—the teachers or the pupils. For two 
days presidents, deans and professors 
from 16 west coast schools poked. 
around the AF’s speediest jet planes, 
listened to lectures, watched aerial rat- 
races and generally’ got into the busi- 
ness of airpower up to their crash hel- 
mets. With the experiment successfully 
behind it, the AF is already planning to 
expand “Operation Professors” to a na- 
tion-wide basis as soon as possible. 





Prof. Max Worthington investigates the cockpit 
of one of the 78th’s F-84 Thunderjets. Lt. J. P. . 
Finch, one of 78th’s crack pilots, does briefing. 








1934—THE CHINA CLIPPER, first of the big Martin 
flying boats to fly the Pacific, was the first over-ocean 
luxury liner, confirmed the practicality of regularly 
scheduled over-ocean transport flights. 





1937—THE MARINER LINE, begun in this year, 
had no peers in World War Il as patrol bombers 
and search planes. And hundreds of Martin Mariners, 
including PBM-5 shown above, still serve the Navy. 





1948—THE CAROLINE MARS, world’s record- 
holder for total passengers carried in a single 
flight, is today’s giant descendant of the original 
“Old Lady”’ Mars, largest flying boat in the world 
when it was built in 1942. 


RUGGED NEWCOMER 
to a Select Circle 


Wir its strikingly longer afterbody hull and husky construc- 
tion, the new Martin XP5M-1 is designed to operate from any of 
the Earth’s open waters 95% of the year! This rugged patrol craft 
makes safer landings with less pitching and bouncing. Tail surfaces 
are protected from waves by added buoyancy in the stern. Take- 
off time and distance are shortened. And the hull is designed to 
eliminate “skipping off” in landing. 

Ideal for patrol work over rough seas, this husky twin-engine 
plane is expected to have greater range than any other flying boat 
in its class when completely developed. It’s the latest in a great 
family of Martin flying boats! Tae GLENN L. Martin Company, 
BaxtTmmore 3, MARYLAND. 
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Harold Stuart Gets Asst. Sec. 
Job Plus Woes of Air Reserve 


Harold C. Stuart, who has served as 
special consultant to Secretary Syming- 
ton since last May, has been named 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

In this capacity he becomes Secre- 
tary Symington’s top man on Air Re- 
serve policy, and is the senior Air 
Force representative on the Civilian 
Components Policy Board of the na- 
tional defense establishment. 

Stuart will handle, in addition, all 
policy for the Air Force relating to 
Civilian Components, including Air Na- 
tional Guard, as well as civil aviation 
matters. 

A Life Member of Air Force Associa- 
tion, Stuart was Wing Commander for 
AFA in Oklahoma up to the time he 
came to Washington from his home in 


-Tulsa. In the Air Force he fills the posi- 


tion last held by C. V. Whitney, now 
Undersecretary of Commerce, a founder 
and former Director of AFA. In his new 
berth, Stuart is expected to work as 
closely as ever with the Association. 

Stuart, who is 37, left the Air Force 
as a lieutenant colonel early in 1946 
after four years’ wartime service. He 
served as staff intelligence officer of 9th 
Headquarters and later with combat 
intelligence forces in England, France 
and Germany, then with the SHAEF 
mission in Norway as staff intelligence 
officer. 

Graduated from the University of 
Virginia in 1936, Stuart practiced law 
in Tulsa until 1941, then served as 
judge of the Tulsa Court of Common 
Pleas until entering the service in 1942. 


As new Assistant Secretary of USAF, 
Harold Stuart, former AFA Wing 
head, will be the top man in Reserve. 
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Nearly a decade of highly-specialized experience is behind the design and 
production of these Northrop Scorpion F-89 all-weather interceptors, the 
VY. S. Air Force’s new high-altitude fighters. 

Hundreds of Black Widow F-6ls, first planes designed specifically as night 
fighters, were engineered and built by Northrop and served on both fronts 


The Scorpion F-89, now in production, is a fast-climbing air destroyer 





during World War II. 
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designed and built by Northrop’s experienced engineers and craftsmen as 
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New Jersey Wing Holds 3rd Annual Convention 


President R. S. Johnson Presents Wing with Original AFA Charter 
Testimonial Dinner to Gill Robb Wilson Highlights Program 


The “Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll, 
Governor of New Jersey, was guest 
speaker at a New Jersey AFA Wing 
testimonial dinner to former state Avia- 
tion Director Gill Robb Wilson on Sep- 
tember 25 at the Berkeley-Carteret 
hotel in Asbury Park. The event was 
part of the New Jersey Wing’s third 
annual convention. 

The Governor stated that the future 
of his state is dependent upon its be- 
coming the international air freight 
terminal for metropolitan New York 
and Philadelphia. Governor Driscoll 
praised Mr. Wilson for his services to 
the aviation industry as well as to New 
Jersey while its aviation director. 

“Gill Robb Wilson has been the 
mouthpiece of aviation,” he declared. 

AFA President Robert S. Johnson 
claimed the Russian atomic bomb epi- 
sode to be no reason for worry to this 
country and urged that the organization 
members keep their eyes on the Amer- 
ican Air Force. He stated the purpose 


of the Air Force Association was to see 
that the United States has adequate air 
power in both military and civilian 
phases. 

Brig. Gen. Robert L. Copsey, pres- 
ent state aviation director, presented 
Mr. Wilson with the AFA Wing’s first 
trophy award for his service to aviation. 
General Copsey declared much of our 
air power today to be the result of in- 
spiration given by Mr. Wilson, who 
pioneered for air power expansion. 

Upon receiving the trophy, Mr. Wil- 
son said he felt it a privilege to devote 
his life to “a cause which has the po- 
tential of maintaining the peace of the 
world.” “Intellectual sweat” and hu- 
man lives have both been needed to 
achieve America’s aviation leadership, 
and he urged the Association to con- 
tinue to press for adequate commercial 
and military air forces. 

A plaque was awarded to the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation on behalf of 
the Wing by Irving B. Zeichner, At- 


lantic Highlands, retiring AFA New 
Jersey Wing commander and a member 
of the organization’s board of direc- 
tors. The award, also the first to be 
given by the New Jersey unit, was 
made in recognition of the company’s 
aircraft engine research program. 

The New Jersey Wing also elected 
officers for its forthcoming organization 
year, replacing Mr. Zeichner with War- 
ren DeBrown, Red Bank, as its com- 
mander. Other new officers included 
Morris Blum, Newark, and Melvin 
Brackendorff, Atlantic City, as vice 
commanders; John Currie, Passaic-Ber- 
gen squadron, treasurer, and James 
Doeler, New Brunswick, secretary. 

Honored guests at the testimonial 
dinner to Mr. Wilson included Gover- 
nor Driscoll, General Copsey, Colonel 
Pachyuski, commanding officer at Wat- 
son laboratories; Wayne D. McMurray, 
editor of The Press, and State Senator 
J. Stanley Herbert. 

Other convention highlights in- 
cluded: a showing of the latest Air 
Force films, including one of the much- 
discussed B-36 bomber; a symposium 
on the status of the air reserve in New 
Jersey; an interview with Robert S. 
Johnson over Station WJLK; and a re- 
union cocktail party. 





Brig. Gen. R. L. Copsey presents N. J. Wing’s first trophy award to Gill Robb 
Wilson at convention ceremony. Irving B. Zeichner witnessed the presentation. 





‘Mary H. Peterson, Santa Monica AFA AFA President Bob Johnson presents permanent charter of N. J. Wing to Irving B. 
Queen, in “Quias de Oro” parade. Zeichner, retiring wing commander. Left to right, Gill Robb Wilson, Zeichner, 
Seated, Mrs. Bud Riley, Norman Lynn. Gov. Driscoll of N. J., Johnson, Brig. Gen. R. L. Copsey, N. J. Aviation Director. 
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AFA 


STATE ROUNDUP 








CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles: New officers of the AFA’s 
ATC Squadron 1, were announced re- 
cently. 

They are Forrest Blalock, comman- 
der; Ken Mann, vice commander, E. 
William Santelman, secretary; A. B. 
(Pat) O’Brien, treasurer; and directors 
David Moir, Phil Caldwell, Arthur 
Kelly and James Warren. 

Richard C. O’Brien, 746 No. Lafay- 
ette Park Place, was named commander 
of the ETO Squadron, AFA, at a meet- 
ing held in the Army-Navy Officers’ 
Club, Los Angeles, on September 10. 

Other officers include: H. G. Oaks, 
vice-commander; James Powell, secre- 
tary; Bernard T. Peters, treasurer. 

Councilmen are: A. H. Messersmith, 
G. A. Woolard, L. Coutt and H. O’Neill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Lt. Col. C. L. Tseng, Chi- 
nese AF, Air Attache, was the guest 
speaker at the September 15 meeting 
of the Cardinal Squadron, AFA, in 
Washington. 

Colonel Tseng gave the official trans- 
lation of the Chinese characters on the 
leather emblem given to our airmen 
flying in China to identify them to the 
Chinese people in case of forced land- 
ings. 

The English translation is as follows: 

“This foreigner comes to China from 
the USA to help us fight. All military 
and civilian personnel succor him with 
all your might. Commission on Aero- 
nautical Affairs Serial Number.” 

He explained that the Commission 
on Aeronautical Affairs, the issuing au- 
thority, was the name formerly applied 
to the Headquarters of the Chinese AF. 


NEW JERSEY 
Stirling: Members of the former Stirling 
Naval Cadet Corps and Troop 59, Boy 
Scouts, were entertained recently by 
local Union-Morris Air Force Associa- 
tion Squadron at DeFilippis Hall. Op- 
erational films on the recent war were 
shown by members of the US Army and 
Air Force recruiting station, Plainfield. 
Approximately 80 youths and adults 


attended. Further discussion on pro- © 


posed model flying club for the youth 
of this vicinity consumed the balance 
of the program. 


NEW YORK 
Staten Island: Planes going to waste on 
Army fields throughout the country 
should be used for National Guard 
training, Eric Stuve, commander of 
Staten Island Squadron, AFA, declared 
at a meeting in Stapleton, recently. 
Many of the planes are deteriorating 
through idleness, he said. They are 
for the most part obsolete, but Stuve 
expressed the opinion that they could 
be useful for training aviation students. 
Vincent Drury and Salvatore Scature 
reported on a meeting of the associa- 





Jimmy Stewart and his bride, former Gloria Hatrick McLean; are greeted in true 
“Aloha style” by members of Hawaii Wing as they arrive at Honolulu Airport for 
honeymoon. Left to right, George Unmacht of Honolulu Chamber of Commerce; 
AFAers S. E. Fern, M. Donahue and E. E. Johnston; Jimmy and Gloria Stewart. 


tion’s New York State executive com- 
mittee in Manhattan last month. 
Brooklyn: “Operation Wing Ding” was 
shown at a meeting of the Ist Brooklyn 
Squadron, AFA, held recently in the 
American Legion clubhouse. AFA Pres- 
ident Robert Johnson spoke. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Wilkes-Barre: Clyde Davis, 24-32 E. 
Northampton Street, was elected com- 


mander of the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Squadron, AFA, last month. 

Other officers elected were: William 
Cushner, vice-commander; William De 
Rose, secretary; and Robert W. Sloan, 
treasurer. 

Council members include: J. Henry 
Pool, Stanley K. Walborn, Michael G. 
Solomon, Burton S. Johnson, . Ralph 


Brown, Joseph C. Hudak, Fred Pool 


and John Welker. 


RESOLUTION AND REPLY ise 
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:AFA RESOLUTION 


Passed: by 1949 National Convention Air Force Association 
At Chicago July Ist thru 4th 


MESSAGE TO “HAP” ARNOLD 


WHEREAS, We of the Air Force Association who have served with and under General 
of the Air Force (formerly General of the Army) H. H. “Hap” Arnold, regret his absence 
from our convention, enforced by the strain of his tremendous war-time responsibilities 
and contribution as the creator of the Army Air Forces and builder of the foundation of 
the United States Air Force, and miss the inspiration of his presence; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we wish him. the best of health and great happiness in. his well- 
earned retirement, we hereby instruct the President of the Association to convey to 
“Hap” Arnold the respect, affection and good wishes of this convention and the mem- 
bers of the Air Force Association, and to send him a copy of this resolution.’ 

AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION: 
Robert S. Johnson © 


GENERAL ARNOLD’S REPLY 


Dear President Johnson ¢ 


Thanks a lot for the Resolution of the Air Force Association. : 

You all know how much | appreciated the cooperation of every man and woman who 
served in the Army Air Forces. Without their combined efforts we never could have 
achieved our power and strength. | was proud of every Command that served under me. 

Thanks, again, for the Resolution. © : 
: Sincerely yours, 

H. H. ARNOLD, 
General of the Air Force. 
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AFA’S SQUADRON LEADERS- 
THEIR CONTACT ADDRESSES 


Listed below are the names, leaders and contacting ad- 
dresses of the 175 chartered AFA Squadrons from coast 
to coast and in Hawaii. The listing has been requested by 
AFA members, both in and out of Squadrons, who feel that 
thousands more would join their local AFA unit if they just 
snew whom to contact. It is true that these 175 Squadrons 
we only a start toward the number needed to do the job 
che Air Force Association has set about. Every member is 
urged to contact the Squadron nearest him, if at all possi- 


ble, and participate,in local AFA activities. 


ALABAMA 


FLORENCE SQDN. 

E. E. Patterson, Cmdr. 
P. O. Box 96 
Rogersville, Ala. 


MOBILE SQDN. 

C. P. Powell, Secy. 
P. O. Box 165 
Mobile 2, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX SQDN. 
Mel Goodson, Cmdr. 
1702 N. 15th Ave. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
MONTICELLO SQDN. 


Jack Shelton, Cmdr. 
Monticello, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALTADENA SQDN. 
James Gilmore, Cmdr. 
2300 N. Lake Ave. 
Altadena, Calif. 


ORANGE COUNTY SQDN. 
Billy D. Ray, Secy. 

8042 E. Taylor St. + 
Buena Park, Calif. 


SAN JOSE SQDN. 
Bernard Barrett, Cmdr. 
661 Emory Ave. 
Campbell, Calif. 


PACIFIC AIR FORCES SQDN. 
(L.A.) 

Robert Enger, Cmdr. 

11829 Pacific Ave. 

Culver City, Calif. 


ROGER-WILCO SQDN. 
A. Weber, Temp. Secy. 
120 W. Washington Blvd, 
slver City, Calif. 


FRESNO SQDN. 
Dean Woods, Cmdr. 
P. O. Box 1266 
Fresno, Calif. 


INGLEWOOD SQDN. 
G. A. Ballantyne, Cmdr. 
107 S. La Brea 
Inglewood, Calif. 


LONG BEACH SQDN. 
Court Prowell, Jr., Cmdr, 
1068 American Ave. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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L. A. ATC SQDN. NO. 1 
E. M. Ellingson, Cmdr. 
Box 10096 Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


L. A. SQDN. NO. 1 

Earl R. Ewine, Jr., Cmdr. 
505 Andrix St. 

Monterey Park, Calif. 


L. A. SQDN. NO. 2 
John Visscher, Cmdr. 
456 Westminster Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ETO SQDN. OF L. A. 
Richard C. O’Brien, Cmdr. 
746 No. Lafayette Park Pl. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY SQDN, 
1. L. McElliott, Cmdr. 

2321 Repetto Ave. 
Montebello, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO SQDN. 
Joseph Schlegel, Cmdr. 
3161 Marysville Road 
N. Sacramento, Calif, 


EAST BAY SQDN. 
Jack Dunne, Cmdr. 
300-12th St. 
Oakland, Calif. 


SANTA MONICA SQDN. 
William E. Tobias, Cmdr, 
175 Pier Ave. 

Ocean Park, Calif. 


SOUTH BAY SQDN. 
Glen T. Noyes, Cmdr. 
733 Esplanade 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


CONTRA COSTA SQDN. 
James F. McNeill, Cmdr. 
526 Civic Center St. 
Richmond, Calif. 


RIVERSIDE SQDN. 
Scott W. Carl, Cmdr. 
3326 7th St. 
Riverside, Calif. 


SAN BERNARDINO SQDN. 
David W. Barrows, Cmdr. 
444 E. Orange St. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO SQDN. 


Leroy G. Atkinson, Secy. 
1314 Palmer Court 
San Diego, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO SQDN. 
Mike Kavanaugh, Cmdr. 
431 Ralston St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


STOCKTON SQDN. NO. 1 
Clements Mayer, Cmdr. 
442 N. Sutter St. 
Stockton, Calif. 


VAN NUYS SQDN. 
Stiles B. Merrill, Cmdr. 
7942 Norwich Ave. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY SQDN, 
Robert C. Snider, Secy. 

8843 Van Nuys Blvd. 

Van Nuys, Calif. 


COLORADO 
PIKES PEAK SQDN. 
Henry C. Mulberger, Cmdr. 
c/o Atomic Research Corp. 
T-380 Peterson Field 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD SQDN. 
Ragnar Hanson, Cmdr. 

55 Elm St. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN SQDN. 
John J. MacAulay, Cmdr. 
Box 999 

New Haven, Conn. 


FLORIDA 
FORT PIERCE SQDN. 
Marion A. Ramsey, Cmdr. 
Box 716 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


AIR SEA RESCUE SQDN, 
James C. Rosser, Cmdr. 
2411 Tigertail Ave. 
Miami, Fla. 


TAMPA SQDN. 

Mrs. H. K. Wells, Secy. 
P. O. Box 1792 
Tampa, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
ATHENS: SQDN. 
Ben A. Hodges, Secy. 
376 S. Church St., Apt. 3 
Athens, Ga. 


AUGUSTA SQDN. 

Edward E. Zeigler, Cmdr. 
c/o Sears Roebuck Co, 
Augusta, Ga. 


IDAHO 
BOISE SQDN. 
Clarence Fuller, Cmdr. 
1120 Fort 
Boise, Idaho 


POCATELLO SQDN. 
William S. Hill, Jr., Cmdr, 
P. O. Box 227 

Pocatello, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
AURORA SQDN. 
Robert Powell, Secy. 
431 Galena Blvd. 
Aurora, Ill. 


SQDN. NO. 41 

George W. Wilson, Secy. 
4003 N. Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SQDN. NO. 43 
Charles F. Stebbings, Cmdr. 
102 East Chestnut St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


STATE STREET SQDN. 

Arnold H. McKay, Vice Cmdr. 
c/o British Overseas Airways 
37 S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 


PURE OIL SQDN. 13 
Arthur B. Leach, Cmdr. 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANG SQUADRON. NO. 1 
Wilson V. Newhall, Cmdr. 
5400 W. 63rd St. 

Chicago 38, Ill. 


SOUTH SHORE SQDN. NO. 21 
Edgar Zimont, Cmdr. 

6806 Cornell Ave. 

Chicago 49, Ill. 


UNITED AIRLINES SQDN. 
K. E. Swanson, Cmdr. 
5959 S. Cicero 

Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH SHORE SQDN. NO. 40 
Howard H. Rosenheim, Cmdr. 
626 Oakton St. 

Evanston, Ill. 


PARTICIPATING SQDN. NO. 54 
W. P: Bunnell, Cmdr. 

P. O. Box 126 

Fox River Grove, Ill. 


KANKAKEE SQDN. 
Lawrence D. Weeks, Secy. 
556 Oak Street 
Kankakee, Ill. 


SANGAMON SQDN. 
Russel L. Stickney, Cmdr. 


Rm. 302, United Mine Wkrs. Bldg. 


Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA 
TRI-COUNTY SQDN. 
William C. Edwards, Cmdr. 
2017 O Street 
Bedford, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE SQDN. 
Charles C. Huppert, Cmdr, 
825 S. Elliott Street 
Evansville 13, Ind. 


80TH SQDN. 
Paul L. Marshall, Jr., Cmdr. 
314 Gregory 
Munster, Ind. 


SOUTH BEND SQDN. NO. 1 


S. J. Crumpacker, Jr., Cmdr, 
P. O. Box 806 
South Bend, Ind. 


TERRE HAUTE SQDN. 
Robert J. Kadel, Secy. 
28 South 7th St. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


IOWA 
AMES SQDN. 
Robins Jackson, Cmdr. 
1501 Summit 
Ames, lowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS SQDN. NO. 1 
Robert N. Ettinger, Cmdr. 
2635 Bever Ave., S. E. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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DAVENPORT SQDN. 
Herbert R. Elliott, Cmdr. 
P. O. Box 418 
Davenport, lowa 


DES MOINES SQDN. 
Don E. Songer, Cmdr. 
3804 Forest Ave. 

Des Moines, lowa 


KEOKUK SQDN. 

Irwin R. Lindner, Cmdr. 
Municipal Airport 
Keokuk, lowa 


PELLA SQDN. 

Lee W. Vriezelaar, Cmdr. 
116 Broadway ; 
Pella, lowa 


SIOUX CITY SQDN. 
W. R. Haines, Cmdr. 
308 14th St. 

Sioux City, lowa 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN SQDN. 
Gail F. Farrell, Secy. 
513 Leavenworth Ave. 
Manhattan, Kansas 


WICHITA SQDN. NO. 1 
William S. Oman, Cmdr. 
738 South Dellrose 
Wichita, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND SQDN. 
William A. Mordica, Jr., Cmdr. 
22562 Winchester Ave. 
Ashland, Ky. 


COVINGTON SQDN. NO. 1 
Allan M. Broadbent, Secy. 
P. O. Box 82 

Covington, Ky. 


LEXINGTON SQDN. 

Elmer I. Thompson, Cmdr. 
Dixie Court 

Lexington, Ky. 


PADUCAH SQDN. NO. 1 
Robert Dodson, Secy. 
2310 Jefferson 
Paducah, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS SQDN. | 
Louis G. Dutel, Jr., Secy. 
823 Perdido St. 
New Orleans, La. 


SHREVEPORT SQDN. 

B. F. Turner, Vice Cmdr. 
2026 E. Texas St. 

Bossier City, La. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE WAC SQDN. 
Miss Lillian Beard, Cmdr. 
203 N. Front St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE SQDN. NO. 1 
James W. Blackhurst 

1 W. 22nd St. 

Baltimore 18, Md. 


GREATER CUMBERLAND SQDN. 


William G. Burns 
Box 584 
Cumberland, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ARLINGTON SQDN. NO. 1 
Robert Hauser 
10 Cleveland St. 

Arlington 74, Mass. 


BOSTON SQDN. 
Albert A. Eldridge 
180 Marlborough St. 
Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE SQDN. 
Elmer F. Walsh 

107 Aberdeen Ave. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


CHICOPEE SQDN. 
E. W. LeClair, Cmdr. 
Box 271 

Chicopee, Mass. 


FALMOUTH SQDN. 
Albert H. Fiedler, Cmdr. 
26 Walker St. 

Falmouth, Mass. 


MALDEN SQDN. 

Robert F. Maycan, Cmdr. 
70 Cedar St. 

Malden 48, Mass. 


SALEM SQDN. 
Edward R. Tufts, Cmdr. 
3 Horton Pl. 

Salem, Mass. 


WORCESTER SQDN. NO. 1 
Kimball R. Woodbury, Cmdr. 
13 Kimball St. 

Worcester, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
BATTLE CREEK SQDN. NO. 1 
Robert B. Logan, Secy. 
25 Capital Ave., N. E. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


DETROIT SQDN. NO. 1 
William Ames, Cmdr. 
415 Burns Drive 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


FLINT SQDN. 

Alan H. Weis 

c/o Rick's 

212 S. Saginaw St. 
Flint, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS SQDN. NO. 1 
Kenneth T. Hayes, Cmdr. 

408 Federal Square Bidg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JACKSON SQDN. 

William B. Caldwell, Jr., Cmdr. 
722 Union 

Jackson, Mich. 


LANSING SQODN. NO. 1 
Russell A. Koch, Jr., Secy. 
1205 Woodbine Ave. 
Lansing, Mich. 


SAGINAW SQDN. 
Kenneth W. Brace, Cmdr. 
1007 Howard St. - 
Saginaw, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
BEMIDJ! SQDN. 
Earle J. Froyd, Secy. 
106 Roosevelt Rd. 
Bemidji, Minn. 
TWIN PORTS ‘SQDN. 
Robert D. Pommerville, Cmdr. 


4015 West 4th St. 
Duluth, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS SQDN. NO. 1 
Robert Carlson, Secy. 

2522 Garfield Ave., South 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ST. PAUL SQDN. NO. 1 
Jack Kocourek, Jr., Cmdr. 
No. 1 Shelby Place 

St. Paul 5, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
KIRKSVILLE SQDN. 
John L. Biggerstaff, Cmdr. 
c/o Citizens’ Bank Building 
Kirksville, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS SQDN. 


R. W. McFerrin, Cmdr. 
5258 Page 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MONTANA 
BLACK OTTER SQDN. 
Everett F. Hamilton, Cmdr, 
P. O. Box 786 
Billings, Montana 


BOZEMAN SQDN. 

John Gander, Cmdr. 
418 West Harrison 

Bozeman, Mont. 


HELENA SQDN. 

C. Hal Manson, Secy. 
1306 Wilder Ave. 
Helena, Mont. 


MISSOULA SQDN. 
John Peterson, Liaison 
335 Eddy 

Missoula, Mont. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES REGION SQDN. 
Theodore E. Shastany, Secy. 
314 So. Main St. 

Laconia, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY SQDN. 
Arthur P. Schalick, Jr., Cmdr. 
6303 Ventnor Ave. 
Ventnor, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY SQDN. 
Donald Gerhardt, Cmdr. 
3752 Garfield Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


HUDSON COUNTY SQDN. NO. 1 
Mary L. Donovan, Cmdr. . 

474 Bramhall Ave. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


MONMOUTH SQDN. 
Warren C. DeBrown, Cmdr. 
65 John St. 

Red Bank, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR-ESSEX SQDN. 

Dr. Allan B. Crunden, Jr., Cmdr. 
49 Melrose PI. 

Montclair, N. J. 


NEWARK SQDN. 
Morris H. Blum, Cmdr. 
202 Chancellor Ave. 
Newark 8, N. J. 


NEW BRUNSWICK SQDN. 
James A. Doeler, Cmdr. 
162 Hillside Ave. 

South River, N. J. 


PASSAIC-BERGEN SQDN. 
John J. Currie, Cmdr. 

P. O. Box 1801 

Paterson, N. J. 


UNION-MORRIS SQDN. 
Italo Quinto, Cmdr. 
Plainfield Rd. 

Stirling, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY SQDN. NO. 1 
Frank T. Murdaugh, Cmdr. 
37 Central Ave. 

Albany, N. Y. 


TRI CITIES SQDN. 

Carleton Cleveland, Treas. 
20 Wall St. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


BRONX SQDN. NO. 1 
Stephen M. Donnelly, Cmdr. 
2333 Lorring Pl. 

Bronx, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN SQDN. NO. 1 
John Favorita, Cmdr. 
430 Sterling Pl. 

Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SQDN. 
Robert E. Davidson 
1024 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY SQDN. NO. 1 
(WAC) 

Mrs. S. M. Rice, Cmdr. 

77-15 113th St. 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 


CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
SQDN. 

Mark A. Stuart, Cmdr. 

1445 University Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


LA GUARDIA AIRPORT SQDN. 
Claire J. McDonald, Secy. 
Personnel Dept., American Airlines 
100 East 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN SQDN. NO. 1 
Don MacAusland, Corr. Secy. 
510 East 23rd St., Apt. 5-A 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SHOW BUSINESS SQDN. 
Everett Holley, Cmdr. 
172 Washington Ave. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


NIAGARA FALLS SQDN. 
Lloyd W. Jordan, Vice-Cmdr. 
1354 James Ave. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY SQDN. 
NO. 1 

John E. Harmon, Cmdr. 

507 Bedford Rd. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 


QUEENS SQDN. NO. 1 
William F. Dwyer, Cmdr. 
116-11 148th St. 

So. Ozone Park 20, L. I., N. Y. 


ROCHESTER SQDN. 
C. R. Davis, Cmdr. 
20 Draper St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY SQDN. 
Samuel Silverman, Secy. 
114 State Ave. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


_STATEN ISLAND SQDN. 


Eric A. Stuve, Cmdr. 
10 Bayview PI. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ONANDAGA SQDN. 
J. B. Tuck, Cmdr. 
126 Concord PI. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RENS. POLY. INST. SQDN. - 
Roger D. Davies, Treas. 
Hearne Dormitory 

Troy, N. Y. 


YONKERS SQDN. 
Edward Alexay, Cmdr. 
42 Wellesley Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHERRYVILLE SQDN. 
John Bennett Dellinger, Cmdr. 
208 West Main St. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


DURHAM SQDN. NO. 1 
H. D. Shacklette, Secy. 
511 Jackson St. 
Durham, N. C. 


HICKORY SQDN. NO. 1 
Robert H. Bowles, Cmdr. 
1110—12th Ave. 
Hickory, N. C. 


WINSTON-SALEM SQDN. 
R. S. Northington, Cmdr. 
P. O. Box 2720 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OHIO 
AKRON SQDN. 
Joseph Wilard, Cmdr. 
730-B Colette Dr. 
Akron 1, Ohio 


CINCINNATI SQDN. 
Edward L. Dunnen, Cmdr. 
1027 Fairbanks Ave. 
Cincinnati 5, Ohio 


CUYAHOGA FOUNDER SQDN. 
Kenneth G. Vetter, Cmdr. 

2679 East 121st St. 

Cleveland 20, Ohio 


COLUMBUS SQDN. 
Frank A. Harrison, Cmdr. 
585 East Town St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


DAYTON SQDN. NO. 1 
Stephen A. Torrock, Secy. 
935 Harvard Blvd. 
Dayton 6, Ohio 


RICHLAND COUNTY SQDN. 
James G. Wallace, Cmdr. 
95 Vennum St. 

Mansfield, Ohio 


WASHINGTON COUNTY SQDN. 
Richard V. Jacoby, Cmdr. 

March Run Hill 

Marietta, Ohio 


MARION SQDN. 
William C. Brown, Cmdr. 
137 Y_ E. Church St. 
Marion, Ohio 


SANDUSKY SQDN. 

Mrs. Joyce J. Dicken, Secy. 
415—15th St. 

Sandusky, Ohio 
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SPRINGFIELD SQDN. 
Howard M. Hixon, Secy. 
537 Rice St. 
Springfield, Ohio 


TOLEDO SQDN. 

Merle W. Vogan, Secy. 
1384 Hillcrest Ave. 
Toledo 12, Ohio 


WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE 
SQDN. 

Victor W. Smith, Cmdr. 

515 W. Elm St. 

Washington Court House, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
STILLWATER SQDN. 
E. Lowell Chrisman, Cmdr. 
1736 W. 4th St. 
Stiliwater, Okla. 


TULSA SQDN. 

Russell F. Hunt, Cmdr. 
Philtower Bldg. 

Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
CORVALLIS SQDN. 
Ralph H. Holcomb, Secy. 
2069 Fillmore St. 
Corvallis, Oregon 


EUGENE SQDN. 

Hobart J. Wilson, Cmdr. 
1112—20th Ave., East 
Eugene, Oregon 


PORTLAND SQDN. 
Harry A. Witt, Cmdr. 
4770 N. Harvard St. 
Portland 3, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BLAIR COUNTY SQDN. 
Kenneth V. Moore, Cmdr. 

P. O. Box 777 
Altoona, Pa. 


HARRISBURG SQDN. NO. 1 
David Lenker, Cmdr. 

R. D. #3 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN SQDN. 
Frank B. Cummins, Cmdr. 
813 Napoleon St. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY SQDN. NO. 1 
H. V. Hostetler, Cmdr. 

P. O. Box 150 

Lewistown, Pa. 


OIL CITY SQDN. 

Howard F. Sallade, Cmdr. 
P. O. Box 214 

Oil City, Pa. 


METROPOLITAN PHILA. SQDN. 
E. Perry Campbell, Cmdr. 

515 Cresheim Valley Road 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


GREATER PITTSBURGH SQDN. 
Carl J. Long, Cmdr. 

P. O. Box 1904 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


GREATER READING SQDN. 
Edward J. Wyroba, Cmdr. 
109 N. 4th St. 

Reading, Pa. 


GREATER WILKES-BARRE SQDN. 


Michael Solomon, Cmdr. 
71 Parrish St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY SQDN. 
Harold S. Derr, Jr., Cmdr. 

89 Randall Circle, Penn Vale 
Williamsport, Pa. 


YORK SQDN. 

Harry E. Gnau, Cmdr. 
1323 S. Queen St. 
York, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
CRANSTON SQDN. 
Charles G. Bailey, Jr., Cmdr. 
109 Wentworth Ave. 
Cranston, R. |. 


NEWPORT SQDN. 
Robert G. Ward, Cmdr. 
c/o Newport Air Park 
Forest Ave. 
Middletown, R. I. 

re 
PROVIDENCE SQDN. NO. 1 
Marcello A. Tropea, Cmdr. 
76 Dorrance St., Rm. 514 
Providence, R. I. 


NORTH SMITHFIELD SQDN. 
Daniel B. Middleton, Cmdr. 
North Main St., Box 356 
Slatersville, R. I. 


WOONSOCKET SQDN. 
Francis E. Martineau, Cmdr. 
281 Gaskill St. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS SQDN. 
Winston P. Handwerker, Cmdr, 
884 Birch St. 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
UNIV. OF TEXAS SQDN. 
Jack Rogers, Cmdr. 
620 Harris Park 
Austin, Texas 


DALLAS SQDN. 

Al Harting, Cmdr. 
Southwest Airmotive Co. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


LUBBOCK SQDN. 
C. F. Thompson, Jr., Cmdr. 
2312—16th St. 


Lubbock, Texas 


SAN ANTONIO SQDN. 
J. S. Conrads, Cmdr. 
1430 Schley Ave. 

San Antonio, Texas 


VIRGINIA 
BLACKSBURG SQDN. 
Charles F. Sears, Jr., Cmdr. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


LEXINGTON SQDN. 

K. R. Thompson, Cmdr. 
Box 1174 

Lexington, Va. 


PATRICK HENRY SQDN. 
Edwin C. Haynes, Cmdr. 
24 South Bridge St. 
Martinsville, Va. 





WASHINGTON 
BENTON-FRANKLIN SQDN. 
John A. Robinson, Jr., Secy. 
P. O. Box. 617. 

Richland, Wash. 


SEATTLE SQDN. NO. 1 
Wesley E. Wilber 
1815—15th Ave. 

Apt. 203 

Seattle, Wash. 


SPOKANE SQDN. NO. 1 
Edward E. Carlson, Secy. 
P. O. Box 1066 
Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BECKLEY SQDN. NO. 1 
John G. Beard, Jr. 

512 No. Oakwood Ave. 
Beckley, W. Va. 


KANAWHA VALLEY SQDN. 
Jerry T. Lambert, Secy. 

3 Estill Drive 

Charleston, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG SQDN. 

Joseph A. Overton, Jr., Cmdr. . 
1006 Quincy St. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WHEELING SQDN. 
Robert L. Upton, Cmdr. 
41 Acosta Ave. 

Elm Grove, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
DES JARDINS SQDN. 


Arthur E. Norgaard, Cmdr. 
216 Cherry St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


MADISON SQDN. 
Arlie M. Mucks, Cmdr. 
2202 Kendall Ave. 
Madison, Wis. 


BILLY MITCHELL SQDN. 
William McGovern, Cmdr. 
110 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CARDINAL SQDN. 

Raymond Guay, Cmdr. 

1437 Lawrence St., N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


HAWAII 
OAHU SQDN. 
Edward E. Johnston, Cmdr. 
403-D Seaside Ave. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


HILO SQDN.* 
Gilbert Cox, Cmdr. 
Carlsmith & Carlsmith 
Hilo, Hawaii 


MAUI SQDN.* 

James C. Robertson, Cmdr. 
c/o Hawaiian Airlines 
Wailuku, Mavi, Hawaii 


KAUAI .SQDN.* 
Gordon L. Kelly, Cmdr. 
c/o Kauai Motors 
Koloa, Kauai, Hawaii 


*Three groups of AFA members 
in Hawaii who operate as a 
Squadron, but due to lack of 20 
eligible members, have not been 
chartered. 























Only economical replacement for the DC-3 


Short haul or long... passengers, mail and cargo—the new 
Douglas Super DC-3 is designed to make money! 

You can convert present DC-3’s at a fraction of the cost of 
new transports—and get planes that are fast, modern, familiar 
and economical to operate. 

The Super DC-3 carries up to 37 passengers at 250 mph. Pay- 
load is 2800 lbs. greater and gross weight up 5800 lbs. 

No loading ramp needed! Built-in steps lower for use seconds 
after arrival. Passengers carry wraps and luggage on and off. 
New up-swing door and large rear cargo space speed handling. 

For economical, dependable service —to cities large or small— 
get the facts now on the new Douglas Super DC-3. 












DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 















Dotted outline above 
shows silhouette of DC-3, 

more than 3 feet shorter 

than new Super DC-3. 


LOOK AT THESE 
GREAT SUPER DC-3 


Super DC-3—7,800 Ibs. Super DC-3—31,000 Ibs. Super DC-3~—250 mph 
ADVANTAGES Payload DC-3—5,000 Ibs. Gross Weight 1 DC-3—25,200 Ibs. Speed DC-3—189 mph 
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AiR TRAVEL 
AT ITS FINEST... 


on the completely modern 


up-to-the-minute FLAGSHIP FLEET 


ON AAA 


THE DC-6 FLAGSHIP 


First really new post-war transport, offers a 
new concept of passenger luxury on long 
distance travel. 
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The answer to today’s demands for 
bigger, better and more air transportation 


These two great aircraft form a five-mile-a-minute Flagship 
Fleet that is unrivalled in safety, comfort and luxury. 
Wherever you go... however long or short your journey 
may be . . . when you fly the route of the Flagships you are 


experiencing air travel at its finest. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES we 
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THE CONVAIR FLAGSHIP 


Provides on short trips the kind of speed and 
comfort hitherto restricted to distant travel. 
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BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION BRINGS YOU 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Here is a unique opportunity to fill in the gaps in your library of wartime books, and books of gen- 
eral interest, at greatly reduced prices. This is your chance to pick up brand new copies of those 
books you’ve always wanted—and at what savings! Send in your order now! Get them while they last! 


1. EISENHOWER SPEAKS. Ed. by 
Rudolph Treuenfels. Here, in his 
own words, are some of the views 


and opinions of General “Ike’”’ on 
many vital subjects. 
Pub. at $3.00 Only $2.25 


2. THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI. Il 

’ Duce’s own story of the last days of 
Fascism in Italy. A remarkable story 
of a man’s disintegration. 


Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.75 
3. AVIATION RADIO. By Henry W. 
Roberts. Complete, authoritative 


and heavily illustrated, this book 
covers the entire field. : 
Pub. at $7.50. A real buy at $3.00 


4. AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. By Ira Wolfert. The 
amazing story of an American Offi- 
cer’s exploits behind the Jap lines. 
Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.25 


5. HAPPY LANDINGS. An anthol- 
ogy of fiying. The best passages 
from the best literature of the air. 
Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


6. THEY TAMED THE SKY. By Doug- 
las J. Ingells. The unforgettable 
story of pilots, mechanics and 
dreamers who made the advances of 
moder aviation possible. 

Pub. at $3.50 Only $1.75 


7. BLAZE OF NOON. By Ernest K. 
Gann. An absorbing novel about 
four young pilots who barnstormed 
the country in the early ’20s. 

Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.70 





15. FICTION PACKAGE 
ican invaders on 


the populace. 


gripping story. 





A BELL FOR ADANO. By John Hersey. The first of the great war nov- 
els. The scene is Sicily and the story is that of the impact of the Amer- 


A WALK IN THE SUN. By Harry Brown. The history of a platoon of 
Yankee soldiers on the outskirts of a beachhead battle in Italy. A 


ALL THE GIRLS WE LOVED. By Prudencio de Pereda. “All the women 
we love seem to have queer ideas,” said Barlow to the other Gls. 
This is soldier life and that includes soldier loves. 


Pub. at $1.00 


ub. at $1.00 


Pub. at $2.75 
All three books only $2.00 








16. THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE AAF. By the Historical 
Office of the AAF. The most com- 
plete survey of the brilliant and col- 
orful history of the Army Air Force. 
Nearly 1500 photographs including 
those of famous air engagements of 
the second World” War. You can’t 
afford to pass this one up. 

Pub. at $10.00 Now only $3.95 


17. BUILDING MODEL WAR PLANES. 

By Manuele Stieri. A valuable 

—_ for the model plane builder. 
omplete with templates, directions 

and halftone illustrations. 

Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.50 


18. DEMOCRACY’S AIR ARSENAL. 
By Taylor & Wright. A handsome 
and valuable reference work on U.S. 
military planes. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 

Pub. at $7.50 Now only $3.00 


19. WHILE THEY FOUGHT. By Helen 
Lombard. A top-notch correspond- 








8. WORLD REPORT PACKAGE 

WHY THEY BEHAVE LIKE RUSSIANS. By John Fischer. A keen analy- 
sis of Soviet High Command and the Russian people which seeks to 
explain their recent policies and suggests what can be expected. 


THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER. By H. R. Trebot-Roper. An imaginative, 
fully-documented reconstruction of what happened to Hitler. 


THUNDER OUT OF CHINA. By White & Jacoby. Brilliant reporting of 
the civil war in China, and what it means to us. 


Pub. at $2.75 


Pub. at $3.50 


Pub. at $3.50 
All three books only $2.69 








9. THE STORY OF THE STARS AND 
STRIPES. By Hutton & Rooney. The 
authors of ‘‘Air Gunner’ relate the 
fascinating history of the great Army 
newspaper. 

Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.95 
10. FLYING MINUTE MEN. By Rob- 
ert E. Neprud. The official history 
of the Civil Air Patrol. A little- 
known story of some of the war’s 


unsung heroes. 
Pub. at $3.00 Only $2.00 


11. MacARTHUR ON WAR. The 
master strategist and tactician re- 
lates the theories that have made 
him one of the greatest American 


enerals. 
ub. at $3.00 Only $2.00 


12. ONE LAST LOOK AROUND. By 
Clark Lee. This is the story of the 
noted war correspondent’s final war- 
time trip to the Pacific. Loaded with 
inside information. 

Pub. at $3.50 Only $2.25 


13. YANK, THE GI STORY OF THE 
WAR. The number one book on 
World War II combat. All arms, all 
services. Over 100 superb combat 


ne. 

ub. at $5.00 Only $4.25 
14. AIRCRAFT ENGINES. By Manu- 
ele Stieri. An invaluable practical 


handbook for the beginner or the 
old hand by the noted aviation 


writer. 
Pub. at $1.50 Only $.95 


ent unveils the mystery which sur- 
rounded wartime Washington. Ex- 
pose stuff. 
Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.70 
20. SOMETHING’S GOT TO GIVE. 
By Marion Hargrove. Author of 
“See Here, Private Hargrove’”’ writes 
a gay novel about two couples en- 
tangled in the world of advertising 
and radio. 

Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.75 


21. OVER AFRICAN JUNGLES. By 
Martin Johnson. The famous ex- 
plorer describes an adventurous trip 
over 60,000 miles of Africa made 


entirely by plane. 
Pub. at $3.75 Only $1.70 


22. EDDY REFRESHER IN FUNDA- 
MENTAL MATHEMATICS. By Capt. 
W. C, Eddy. Nearly a _ million 
copies of this fine book are now in 
circulation. A streamlined course in 
basic math. 
Pub. at $1.40 Only $.95 
23. THROUGH THE STRATOSPHERE. 
= Maxine Davis. This is the story 
of the flight surgeon and his struggle 
to keep men flying higher and faster 
than ever before. 

Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


24. THIS IS THE STORY. By David 
L. Cohn. A witty and racy report 


of a wartime trip around the world. 


and the — he met. 
3.50 


Pub. at Only $1.80 


25. BASIC AIRCRAFT CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Peterson & Erickson. Cov- 
ers the entire field of aircraft manu- 
facture from blueprint to flight test. 
Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


26. BETTER SPEECH FOR YOU. By 
Daniel P. Eginton, Ph.D. An enter- 


a book dedicated to the man behind 
the men in the air. A story of in- 
genuity and elbow grease. 

Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


36. HEADHUNTING IN THE SOLO- 
MON ISLANDS.’ By Caroline Mytin- 
ger. The tale of two young women 
artists who braved the unknown 
jungle in pursuit of unusual por- 
traits of the natives. 

Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.70 


37. DER FUHRER. By Konrad Hei- 
den. Hailed as the best biography 
of Hitler ever written, this book re- 
veals his rise to power, ruthless 
methods and final collapse. 

Pub. at $3.50 Only $1.65 


38. PRIVATE PAPERS. (Poems of 
an Army Year.) By William Jus- 
tema. These verses bring clearly 





27. CARTOON PACKAGE 


favorite in 112—er—well, strips. 


mained the same. 





MALE CALL. By Milt Caniff. This is the odyssey of a girl named Lace 
and her adventures among her friends in the Armed Services. An old 


THE WOLF. By Leonard Sansone. He got basic training, was shipped 
overseas and saw action, but his attitude toward 


Pub. at $1.00 


a 2-day pass re- 
Pub. at $1.00 
Both books at only $.98 








tainingly written book on the most 
common mistakes in pronunciation 
and English. Helpful, instructive. 
Pub. at $2.00 Only $1.50 


28. THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING 
PEACE. By Herbert Hoover & Hugh 
Gibson. A classic presentation of 
the authors’ plan for peace as seen 
during the war years. 


Pub. at $2.00 Only $1.50 
29. AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. By 
Manuele Stieri. Another in the 


series of technical handbooks for 
those interested in what makes a 
plane tick. A must for a _ well- 
rounded library. 

Pub. at $1.50 Only $.95 


30. MEDITERRANEAN SWEEP. By 
Thruelson & Arnold. One of the 
great air narratives of the Afro- 
Sicilian-Italian campaigns. 

Pub. at $3.00 Only $2.25 


31. AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN GERMANY. By Harold 
Zink. A lucid, unprejudiced exami- 
nation of Allied administration in 


Germany. 
Pub. at $4.00 Only $2.00 


32. ESQUIRE’S SECOND SPORTS 

READER. Ed. by Amold Gingrich. 
e best sports stories by writers 

like Hemingway and Gallico culled 

from the pa es of Esquire. 

Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.70 


back to mind the GI days. 
Pub. at $1.50 Only $1.00 


39. HERE’S O’HARA. By John 
O’Hara. Three complete novels and 
20 short stories by one of America’s 
most popular writers. 

Pub. at $1.49 Only $1.00 


40. THE VON HASSELL DIARIES. The 
story of the forces against Hitler in- 
side Germany, as recorded by Am- 
bassador Ulrich von Hassell, a 
leader of the movement. 

Pub. at $5.00 Only $2.25 


41. ALL THY CONQUESTS. By Al- 
fred Hayes. A beautiful novel about 
wartime Rome—about GIs and Sig- 
norinas, thieves, tarts, love and hate. 
Pub, at $2.75 Only $1.75 


42. POEMS FOR A SON WITH 
WINGS. By Robert P._ Tristram 
Coffin. A collection of poems by 
one of America’s most gifted writ- 
ers growing out of the experiences 
of his aviator son during the war. 
Pub, at $1.75 Only $1.00 


43. THE BEST FROM YANK. This is 
a Must for your library. Here are 
the best stories, cartoons, poems 
and letters representing all services 
and gathered from the pages of 


your wartime magazine. 
Pub. at $3.50 Only $2.25 





33. WAR DIARY PACKAGE 


Pub. at $5.00 


mal, 
Pub, at $4.00 





MY THREE YEARS WITH EISENHOWER. By Capt. Harry C. Butcher. 
A well-documented history of the European campaign including much 
new material on what went on behind scenes at Supreme Command. 


THE BRERETON DIARIES. By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton. The infor- 
day-to-day account of one of our greatest air commanders. 


Both books only $2.95 








34. SCIENCE YEAR BOOK OF 1946. 
Ed. by J. D. Ratcliff. The ‘now it 
can be told” story of scientific prog- 
ress made during the war. 

Pub. at $2.50 Only $1.75 


35. GUYS ON THE GROUND. By 
Capt. Alfred Friendly. AT LAST— 


44. TALES FOR MALES. Ed. by Ed 
Fitzgerald. When you’ve got the 
house to yourself, take off your 
shoes, crack a can of beer and curl 
up with this tasty dish of rollicking, 
spiceful enjoyment, 


Pub. at $3.00 Only $1.70 


. Onder by conuentent coupon on Page 43 








We've combed the publishers’ lists to bring you the utmost in reading pleasure. Books just 


off the press and old favorites you may have missed. If you don‘t see the book you want, 
order it anyhow. We can get any book for you quickly and at the lowest possible price 





47. GENERAL KENNEY REPORTS. By 
General George C. Kenney. A per- 
sonal history of the Pacific War by 
one of the most popular of World 
War II commanders. Kenney reports 
on everything from the exploits of 
Dick Bong to the never-before pub- 
lished story of the activities of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh in the Pacific 


Theater. 

$4.50 
48. TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
By Alan Michener. Pulitzer Prize 
winning novel of Yanks and the fab- 
ulous people who inhabit the glam- 
orous South Seas. There’s a beauti- 
ful love story and a roaring good 
tale of a battered bomber’s last trip 
—obiect: Whiskey for a Christmas 


table. 
$3.00 


49. SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE. 
By Marion Hargrove. Now in its 
15th printing, this classic of Army 
life is still going strong. Maybe you 
want to forget your yardbird days, 
but chuckle over this one anyhow. 

$2.00 





50. LAST CHAPTER. By Emie Pyle. 
This is the story of the trip Ernie 
didn’t have to make. He was a tired, 
jittery man when he returned to the 
States and he wanted nothing better 
than a rest. But the War Depart- 
ment asked him to go to the Pacific 
for his mere presence was an infalli- 
ble morale booster. Erie couldn’t 
say no. He covered the Pacific until 
a sniper’s bullet got him. 

$2.00 


51. BRAVE MEN. By Emie Pyle. 
America’s best-loved and most 
widely read war correspondent was 
a little man in a soiled and creased 
brown uniform who hated wars and 
loved and understood the men who 


42 


have to fight them. This book be- 
gins with the landing on Sicily and 
ranges to Italy, Anzio, Britain and 
Normandy and finally to the smash- 
ing drive through France. ‘ 
$3.00 


52. THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK. 
By Liddell Hart. Startling revela- 
tions by a leading military analyst 
and historian who found his way be- 
hind the scenes of World War II in 
these personal interviews with Hit- 
ler’s generals.. Particularly interest- 
ing now for its first hand evaluation 
of the Russian Army. 

$4.00 


53. THE BISMARCK EPISODE. By 
Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. The 
inside story of the sinking of the 
greatest. of all German battleships. 
The Bismarck was as “‘unsinkable”’ 
as anything afloat, and its destruc- 
tion marked the end of the battle- 
ship as a modern military weapon. 
A well-written account of a victory 
of air over sea. 

$3.00 


54. MacARTHUR AND THE WAR 
AGAINST JAPAN. By Frazier Hunt. 
This is the heroic story which began 
in July 1941 when MacArthur was 
given the almost impossible task of 
preparing the Philippines for imme- 
diate war and carried up to the 
landings at Hollandia in April 1944. 
Hunt was a personal friend of Mac- 
Arthur and had access to many offi- 
cial records. The result is a warm 
and graphic account of the early 
days of the Pacific War. 

$2.50 


55. THE WINE OF ASTONISHMENT. 
By Martha Gellhorn. It is not 
strange that a woman should have 
written one of the finest novels to 
come out of the war, for Martha 
Gellhorn has been in the thick of 
fighting since 1937 and Spain. This 
is a story about soldiers on the 
Western front—a story of love in the 
midst of war. 

$3.00 


56. CORAL AND BRASS. By Gen. 
Holland M. Smith. Old ‘Howlin’ 
Mad” Smith didn’t cool off before 
writing this book of the Marines in 
the Pacific. “Coral was a great ally 
of the American forces in the Pa- 
cific. I would hesitate to place in 
the same useful category a lot of 
our brass,” wrote Smith. A fighting 
book by a fighting man. 

$3.00 


57. THE GESTURE. By John Cobb. 
A novel of three airmen in England. 
One of them was forced to choose 
between compromise and high pur- 
pose. He paid for his decision with 
another man’s life. “‘A wonderfully 
realistic picture . . . sharply and 
vividly set down,” said the New 
York Times. 

$2.75 


58. BOMBER OFFENSIVE. The 
RAF’s “Bomber” Harris writes au- 
thoritatively on bombing in general 
and especially as related to the les- 
sons of World War II. Particularly 
tiniely now in view of the current 
challenge to the B-36 and the 
Navy’s attempt to discredit strategic 
bombing. A valuable contribution 
of a great airman. 


$2.75 
59. GUESTS OF THE KREMLIN. By 
Lt. Col. Robert G. Emmons. This is 
a new book by one of the pilots on 
the famous Doolittle raid over 
Tokyo early in the war. Emmons 
and his crew were forced to land on 
Russian soil and this book is the 
story of their internment by the 
Russians and their experiences be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

$3.00 
60. THAT’S MY STORY. By Douglas 
Corrigan. Remember “Wrong Way 
Corrigan” and his unannounced, un- 
authorized transatlantic flight to Ire- 
land? A fresh young guy, as Irish as 


Mulligan stew, Corrigan tells the 
story of that flight and how, because 
of its very audacity, Corrigan es- 
caped with a good natured repri- 


mand. 
$1.50 


61. TO HELL AND BACK. By Audie 
Murphy. America’s most decorated 
GI recounts his personal experiences 
in the foxholes and dugouts of 
World War II. The story of the lit- 
tle men who had only their friends 
and their weapons between them 
and the enemy. 

$3.00 


62. SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS. By 
Robert Capa. Pretty hard to de- 
scribe what this book is about. It 
has hundreds of photos Capa took 
throughout the fighting in the ETO. 
They rate with the best ever taken. 
lt has a text of what happened to 
Capa and what happened to Capa 
probably never happened to anyone 
else. A thoroughly enjoyable and 
beautiful book which every vet of 
the European war will treasure. 
$3.50 


63. AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR. By 
Reginald M. Cleveland. The story 
of an air transport’s contribution to 
victory in World War II and what 
America’s airlines did to make it 
possible. Based on official records, 
this book presents the full account 
of the operations of Air Transport 
Command and the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service. Illustrated with 32 
pages of photographs. 

$3.50 


64. THE ART OF FLIGHT INSTRUC- 
TION. By Edward C. Bailly, Jr. With 
a rare ability for writing simply 
about the problems of flight, the 
author has distilled into this book 
the essence of his long experience in 
teaching hundreds of Air Force and 
private people how to fly. 

$3.00 


65. THE GALLERY. By John Horne 
Burns. This is a novel about war- 
time Naples—of GIs and Italians, of 
love and dirt and misery. It is a 
shocking, bitter, powerful yet hope- 
ful novel of the conquered and their 
conquerors. Burns has written a 
passionate indictment of what war 
does to human dignity. 

$3.00 


66. AIR VICTORY. By Harold Hin- 
ton. This is a must for your aviation 
library. Harold Hinton, noted cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, 
has detailed the story of how the 
weapon of airpower was forged 
from its earliest beginnings through 
World War II. It is the story of 
men and machines, of planners and 
dreamers, fighters and flyers. 


67. THE GERMAN AIR FORCE. By 
Asher Lee. The story of the once 
proud Luftwaffe from the time it 
was secretly established in defiance 
of treaty regulations until it was 
swept from the sky by Allied air- 
power. Illustrated with 32 pages of 
photographs. 

$3.50 


68. THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN. By 
Vern Haugland. The story of all the 
Air Forces of the AAF whose target 
was Japan. Veterans of the Pacific 
will surely want this one. The inside 
story of what the various Air Forces 
did to bring about the downfall of 
Tojo and company. Illustrated with 
24 pages of photographs. 

$5.00 


69. THE COMING AGE OF ROCKET 
POWER. By Edward Pendray. This 
revised and enlarged edition in- 
cludes a new chapter on the use of 
rocket in pilotless aircraft and 
guided missiles. Writing ‘for the 
layman in a readable, straightfor- 
ward style, the author traces the 
evolution of the rocket principle 
from its discovery in China centuries 


ago to its current employment in the 
modem world. 
$3.50 


70. SCARNE ON CARDS. By John 
Scarne. This is the unique card 
players’ guide that is already being 
hailed by experts as “the new au- 
thority,” replacing and going far 
beyond Hoyle as the outstanding 
book on the subject. It includes 
much material never before con- 
tained in any card book. In addition 
to up-to-date official rules, and 
tables of probabilities and percent- 
ages, this book contains full infor- 
mation on how to detect cheating. 
Covers hundreds of games. 

$3.95 


71. LET’‘S MAKE MARY. By Jack 
Hanley. A Gentlemen’s Guide to 
Scientific Seduction in Eight Easy 
Lessons. No wolf can operate with- 
out this book. 

$1.00 


72. THE ATOMIC STORY. By John 
W. Campbell. The ABCs of nuclear 
physics written in a language the 
layman can understand. Here is the 
story of atomic energy from the 
very page | to the problems we 
face today. Illustrated with humor- 
ous sketches such as the one cap- 
tioned, ‘‘How to measure the diame- 
ter of an atom with household 
gadgets.” 

$3.00 





73. WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Lynn Montross. A new enlarged 
and revised edition of a book hailed 
as an “‘important contribution to the 
literature of war’’ and “‘a storehouse 
of military lore.”” From spears to 
the atom bomb, this is a concise and 
vivid account of warfare from the 
earliest times, told in terms of the 


people who fought and the great: 


conquerors who led them. 108 line 
drawings. 
$5.00 


74. VICTORY THROUGH AIR POW- 
ER. By Alexander de Seversky. This 
is one. of the basic reference books 
on the use of the airplane as a mili- 
tary weapon. Seversky is a dreamer, 
but a very practical one. He was 
one of the first to envision the effects 
strategic bombing could have in the 
outcome of a modern war. Long an 
airpower advocate, this is his basic 


book. 
$2.50 


75. AIR FORCE DIARY. Edited by 
James Straubel. You know about 
this one. A collection of the best 
stories from wartime Air Force Mag- 
azine. All theaters and all Air 
Forces are represented. Guys on the 
ground and guys in the air, brass 
and GI. If “Diary” isn’t on your 
bookshelf, order yours. now. 

$3.75 
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76. A SORT OF A SAGA. By Bill 
Mauldin. Here is the latest Mauldin 
book, just published and destined to 
outsell all his others. Bill has gone 
back to his childhood days for this 
one. It’s a tale of the southwest— 
Arizona and New Mexico, mostly. 
Bill writes’: with the same honesty 
and wit he has always shown, but 
this book omits all arguments of 
war, peace and politics. Illustrated 
with his own drawings, of course. 

$3.50 
77. UP FRONT. By Bill Mauldin. 
This book needs no introduction to 
any vet who ever picked up a copy 
of Stars ‘and Stripes. Willy and Joe 
are the immortal cartoon characters 
of World War II and Up Front is a 
collection of the best Willy and Joe 
cartoons. If, by some slight chance, 
this hook is not sitting on your book- 
shelf, the time to order it is now. 
78. GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON, 
JR. By James Wellard. A biography 
of the very controversial and almost 
legendary Patton. An irascible and 
often unjust man but such a fighter 
and leader that Eisenhower couldn’t 
overlook him. 

$3.00 


A Study 
Aur Power 





79. THE RIGHT TO FLY. By John C. 
Cooper. A beautifully gotten out 
book on airpower and international 
aviation from the first World War 
until the present. Contains a chap- 
ter on aviation in the Soviet Union 
which should be of special interest 
at this time. Thoroughly docu- 
mented with the texts of interna- 
tional treaties and illustrated with 
numerous charts. 

$5.00 
80. GAMESMANSHIP, or THE ART 
OF WINNING GAMES WITHOUT AC- 
TUALLY CHEATING. By Stephen Pot- 
ter. Gamesmanship as a_ civilized 
art is as old as the controlled com- 
petitive spirit in man. It is polite 


psychological warfare. This is an 
amusing book by two English “ex- 
perts’”’ and after you’ve read it and 
chuckled over it, you'll find that 
you, too, can win games without ac- 
tually cheating. . 

$2.50 


81. THE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE. This 
is a new edition of the famous mili- 
tary encyclopedia designed for Air 
Force officers of all grades. Here, in 
one book, are all the facts vital to 
your profession along with a healthy 
amount of good sound advice. The 
text is profusely illustrated with 
hundreds of charts, photos, maps 
and color plates and contains action 
shots of various types of aie 
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82. ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COM- 
ING ERA. By David Dietz. Here is 
the story of what the author believes 
to be the greatest scientific discovery 
of all time. The energy, derived 
from the atom will probably, in due 
course, revolutionize human life as 
we know it today. Here is the 
whole story told by a man who has 
been we atom-smashing ex- 
periments for.25 years. 

$2.00 
83. THE STORY OF THE WINGED-S. 
By Igor Sikorsky. The amazing au- 
tobiography of an amazing man. 
From a little pasture in Russia to 
his own aircraft company in Amer- 
ica, this is the saga of a man who 
has done so much to develop the 
helicopter. and the multi-engine 
plane. Engineer, dreamer and 
prophet—a fascinating book. 

$4.00 
84. THE GATHERING STORM. By 
Winston Churchill. One of the 
most important books of the year. 
Churchill is surely one of the great 
figures in world history. He is also 
a writer without peer and what he 
has to say about the events leading 
up to the great war must be of inter- 
est to every student of history. You’ll 
find that Churchill the philosopher 
and Churchill the phrase-maker are 
an unbeatable combination. 

$6.00 
85. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR Il. Vol. !—Plans and 
Early Operations. This book, as- 
sembled by the Historical Division 
of the AAF, charts the course of our 
voungest military service from a 
handful of men and ancient ma- 
chines at the beginning of the war 
to a force of unprecedented range 
and striking power. 

$6.00 
86. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR II. Vol. Il—Euvrope— 
Torch to Pointblank. This volume 
deals with the early phases of the 
air war against the Axis: in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and over occu- 
pied countries and Germany. Great 
missions like Regensburg, Schwein- 
furt, Marienburg, Ploesti, etc., are 
described in detail. These books, 
and _ the other volumes still to be 
published, are the definitive refer- 
ence works on the role of our Air 
Force during the war. 

$6.00 
87. THE NAKED AND THE DEAD. By 
Norman Mailer. Perhaps the most 
widely read of all war novels, this 
book has been the center of a con- 
troversy that has rocked the literary 
world, and the book-reading. public. 
To read this book is to have a vio- 
lent opinion about it. Some say it is 
the dirtiest, filthiest piece of trash 
they have ever read. Others sav it 
ranks with the few reallv grest war 
novels with its realism and clarity. 
Nobody ever said it bored him. 
88. PURPLE HEART VALLEY. By 
Margaret Bourke White. There were 
many purple heart valleys on the 
world’s battlefronts. This particular 
one was, in Italy, and from _ the 
mountains where the German 88s 
were, the valley caught hell. Mar- 
garet Bourke White went into the 
valley with her camera and her re- 
porter’s eye and this book is a pic- 
torial record of what she saw. 





&9. FROM FiJi THROUGH THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. A pictorial history of the 
18th Air Force. e of the hand- 
somest books to come out of World 
War II. Im a series of 96 brilliant 
paintings, 16 of them in full color, 
the artist has brought to life the en- 
tire sweep to the Philippines. A 
magnificent permanent record. 
$10.00 

90. GUARD OF HONOR. By James 
Gould Cozens. Here is the 1949 
Pulitzer prize winner. It is a very 
busy, very masculine novel of three 
tense days at the big air base in 
Ocanara, Florida, in 1943. The 
people who really matter in this 
book are he-men drawn to life and 
fascinating in conflict. 
, $3.50 
91. A TENT ON CORSICA. By Mar- 
tin Quigley. This is an airman’s 
novel. Anyone who ever flew. a mis- 
sion, sweated out a buddy or tanked 
himself up on a three-day pass will 
find this a vividly familiar story. 
There haven’t been many “Air 
Force” novels and this one you will 
want to own. : 

$2.75 
92. MacARTHUR’S JAPAN. By Rus- 
sell Brines. A well-written, docu- 
mented account-of the situation in 
present-day Japan, and the attempts 
of Douglas MacArthur to bring some 
degree of democracy to that country. 
Required reading for those who 
would understand the great prob- 
lems of the Far East. 

$3.50 





93. GLOBAL MISSION. By Gen. 
H. H. “‘Hap” Arnold. The Old Man’s 
story from 1911 when the Wright 
brothers taught him to fly, to his re- 
tirement at the end of World War 
II. This book tells the inside story 
of the development of American air- 
power, how America invented the 
buzz bomb in 1917, Billy Mitchell’s 
courtmartial and Hap’s own exile. 
This is one of the most important 
and entertaining books to come out 
of World War II. 

$5.00 


94. MILITARY JUSTICE. By Louis 
Alyea. A new book dealing with the 
changes in military justice brought 
about by the revisions recently made 
in the Articles of War and other 
courtmartial procedures. The book 
emphasizes the changes, citing the 
old Articles of War as well as the 


new. 
$2.50 





reel 


With every order of $2.00 or 
more, you will receive, absolutely 
free, a copy of DEAR SIR! A 
wartime classic, it is a collection 
of letters to government agencies, 
Those that don’t make you blush, 


will make you roar. 
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For hundreds 





For the Norwegians, the only way up the mountain was by foot using a pack horse to carry camping equipment (above). 
Wild Bill Donovan and his party took the easier way. It was 15 minutes by seaplane (below) or seven hours by jeep. 
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Speaking at the unveiling, General Donovan, to the right of the monument, addresses the four hundred spectators. 


"...FOREVER YOUNG” 


Norway and the United States join in the dedication of a monument 


honoring 12 Americans who died in the struggle against Germany 


dD in the mountains of northern Norway, atop a peak where 
cold, icy winds blow even during the summer, lies the wreck- 
age of an Air Force plane. Four years have dimmed the alumi- 
num’s gleam, but not the memory of those who perished there. 
On a particularly dark night in the waning days of the war, 
that same aircraft had circled the mountain. On board were 
four OSS men who were to be dropped behind enemy lines. 
The pilot contacted the ground party, made one pass over the 
drop area and was circling for another when they crashed. 
Twelve bodies were recovered by Maj. William E. Colby, 
commander of the small OSS ground mission and Herbert Hel- 
gesen, a Norwegian underground worker. Since the ground was 
snow covered and frozen, they covered the bodies with rocks. 
A short time ago, Colby and Helgesen returned to that moun- 
tain to take part in the dedication of a monument erected by 
the Norwegian government and constructed of those same rocks 
which were first used to cover the bodies. 
It was a simple ceremony. There are no roads up the moun- 
tain and it’s a long trek by pack horse. But 400 mountain folk 
joined American and Norwegian officials in the dedication. Mr. 


Leon G. Dibble of Round Lake, N. Y. whose son co-piloted the 
ill-fated aircraft, and Mrs. Ilene A. Robertson of Jamestown, 
N. Y., sister of one of the OSS men who never lived to make the 
jump made the long trip from America. Norwegian patriots like 
Jan S. Baalsrud, Gunnar Sonsteby—Oslo’s ace saboteur and Ole 
Halvorsen who worked in London on the committee which 
planned all Norwegian underground activities, came to pay their 
respects to these Americans who died in the common fight. 

Maj. Gen. “Wild Bill” Donovan, wartime OSS chief, stood by 
as Col. Erik Quam of the Norwegian Army removed the Ameri- 
can flag from the monument revealing a simple plaque inscribed 
with the names of the twelve. The dignitaries, in turn, stepped 
forward and addressed the crowd, and the Mayor of Snaasa, the 
village nearest the mountain top, accepted an American flag 
from the US Air Attache to be placed in the chrurch beside the 
Norwegian flag, as a symbol of unity between the two nations. 

Near the end of the ceremony, the wind brought forth an icy 
rain which beat against the monument, and the sentiments of 
the crowd were perhaps best expressed by Mr. Dibble: “These 
boys will be forever young”. 


Many of the Norwegian mountainfolk who attended the ceremony hiked for two days to pay their tribute to the dead. 
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Ajircraft Radio (orporation 






A.R.C.’s VHF Communication and 
Navigation Equipment is a 


REVELATION 


Get static-free communication and the 
added reliability of omni range -navi- 
gation with A.R.C.’s Type 17. 2-way 
VHF Communication and Type 15B 
Omni Range Navigation Equipment. 
With the 15B tuned to VHF omni sta- 
tions, you fly directly in less time. 
You can receive weather broadcasts 
simultaneously with navigation signals 
Static free! It simplifies navigation 
and gives long, trouble-free life. The 
Type 17 adds an independent com- 
munication system for use while the 
15B is providing navigational informa- 
tion. Installations for both single and 
multi-engined planes are made only 

by authorized 
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CLEAR SY ; 
x 
= 1 
All A.R.C. airborne equipment 
is Type Certificated by CAA. 
It is designed for reliability 
and performance—not to meet 
a price. Write for further de- 


tails or name of your nearest 
A.R.C. representative. 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
















Celebrating a quarter of a century 
of service to servicemen 


SPECIAL FINANCING SERVICE 
to COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Air Force and 
Public Health Service 





By an Organization Founded in Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty-four for the 
Purpose of Rendering Financial Assist- 
ance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest 
Possible Rates. It Will Pay You to In- 
vestigate. 


Address Dept. A. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Warrington, Fia. Long Beach, Calif. 

31 Murray Blvd. Ocean-Center Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. Columbus, Ga. 
Pier 11 Bidg. 330 Martin Bidg. 
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A Sort of a Saga 


By Bill Mauldin 


William Sloane Associates. 301 pp. 
illus. $3.50 


There was a time when Bill Mauldin 
was probably the best known GI in the 
whole Army. He was as well known as 
Eisenhower and good for many more 
laughs. Even the officers liked Willie 
and Joe, those unshaven, GI-happy 
doggies. There was no question—Maul- 
din had it. 

Came the end of the war and Bill 
started to flounder. The problems of 
peace were not as simple or clear cut as 
those of the GI. They weren’t as easy 
to satirize. Newspaper syndicates be- 
gan dropping Mauldin left and right 
and though Bill never lost his sense of 
humor, he did begin to wonder what 
had happened to him. 

In A Sort of a Saga, Mauldin says to 
hell with problems of war and peace 
and politics, and writes about people. 
That the people happen to be his fami- 
ly—Mom, brother Sid, Bill himself and 
Pop, especially Pop, makes them all the 
more real. Bill knows people and he 
loves people and A Sort of a Saga is a 
sort of a masterpiece. 

It was a fabulous childhood, moving 
about Mexico, Arizona, and New Mexi- 
co, following Pop on his various proj- 
ects, never having any money to speak 
of, yet never really being hungry. Bill’s 
earliest memory is of sitting on the bank 
of a little river in Parral, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, when he was three years old, 
finishing the last of a pack of Chester- 
fields. According to three witnesses, he 
had knocked it off in a little more than 
an hour. 

He has other memories, too. Most of 
them have to do with animals like a 
goat which wouldn’t drink anything but 
dishwater, horses, rattlesnakes, and as- 
sorted dogs—the traditional companions 
of small boys. 

But the central figure in the book is 
really Pop, whose “projects” ranged 
from trying to get gold out of a tired old 
mine, raising citrus trees without water 
and building tourist cabins in a most 
uncooperative climate, to dynamiting 
swamps (he was a fast man with a 
detonator) and manufacturing gasoline 
engines out of “spare parts”. All in all 
he sounds like a swell Pop. 

The book is illustrated, of course, 
with Bill’s own drawings. Mauldin has 
become more of an artist and less of a 
cartoonist. His pen and ink sketches 
blend well with the text and some of 
them can stand by themselves. 

Mauldin’s style has a candor and a 
simplicity that any writer might envy. 
He never uses two words if one will do 
and has the priceless gift of being able 
to snatch the essential element of a 
scene which makes any additional de- 
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scription superfluous. 





YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 


AAF Pictorials each contain over 250 pictures of oir combat — 
bombers — fighters — flak — and other scenes about the particular 
air force they cover. 
“The 5th Over the Southwest Pacific’ —From the 
early days in the Philippines to VJ Day Over 250 
photographs — Weiwak — The Carolines — Coral Sea — 
Formosa — Hollandia — Okinawa—Japan—and many 
other spots. Contains Official War Dept. History. Sat) 
“The 9th Sees France and England” — Your stay 
in the ETO. London — Colchester — Cambridge — Paris (9) 
— France. Contains Official War Dept History 
“The 12th Over the Mediterranean” — North 
Africa — Italy — France — Egypt — Corsica Contains 
Official War Dept. History. Jan 
“The 20th Over Japan” — From India to the last 
bomb — China — The Marianas — Japon — THE 
ATOMIC BOMB. Contains Official War Dept. History 


te) 
15 “The 15th Over Italy’ — Your stay in Italy and 
the Middle East — Rome — Naples — Capri— Cerignolo 
$4 — Cassino —Cairo—Palestine. Contains 

Official, War Dept. History. 
“The 8th Sees England” —-Your stay in the ETO Oy 
London — Norwich — Ipswich and many others. 
All AAF Pictorials are $3 each postpaid Specify books desired 
by title name. Let us know what other Air Force books you would 
like published. Also Life-time Plastic Glass Ash Trays with crest 
of any of the above air forces, 3 for $1 postpaid Send cash, 
check or M.O. C.0.D.’s accepted 


AAF PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
1631-39 10th St. Santa Monica, California 











car AVIATION 


BIG DEMAND FOR GRADUATES 


Every month new CAL-AERO graduates 
are hired by employers who say “We 
positively can’t use anyone right now 
but experienced men.’’ Why! ... one 
look at sample of work the applicant has 
performed does it. Since 1929, Aircraft 


Industry employers have recognized the 
real experience inherent in CAL-AERO 
training and look, to CAL-AERO for 
the best, most practical, Aeronautical 
Engineering Designers and Mechanics — 
Approved for Veterans. 


Write for full information — Dept. AF 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1 - + CALIFORNIA 








AVIATOR’S SPECIAL! 
Imported Swiss Stop 


CHRONOGRAPH 


With 2 Push Buttons 


WRIST WATCH $6.90 x 






Plus 69c Fed. Tax AAA 
1 year written guarantee and instructions WY SS 


GIVEN ; See aa \ ; 


**Wonder’’ Watch. For timing air- 
planes, autos, horse races, athletic 
events « Tachometer e¢ Telemeter e 
Hands & Nos. Glow in Dark ¢ Un- Back 
breakable Crystal « Large Red Sweep 

Hand ¢ Tells Time e Measures Speed & Distance » Stop 
Watch ¢ Precision Made. 

SENT ON APPROVAL. Deposit $6.90 plus tax and postage 
with postman or scnd money order, save postage. (Same 








uarantee 


money back privilege. 


) 
JEWELBOX, Dept. HS, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 











USCG ANNOUNCES 1950 
ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS 


Competitive examinations for appoint- 
ment to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, C ticut, 
will be held in major cities throughout 
the United States and its territories on 
February 20 and 21, 1950. Applications 
are desired from high school seniors who 
ean qualify physically and who will have 
graduated by June, 1950 with a minimum 
of 15 credits. Of the 15 credits, 7 are in 
required subjects as follows: 3 units of 
English, 2 units of Algebra, 1 unit of 
plane geometry, and 1 unit of physics. 
The physical requirements include the 
following: 17 to 22 years of age; 66 to 
76 inches in height, with weight in pro- 
portion; 20/20 vision, uncorrected for 
each eye; normal color perception; and a 
minimum of 20 serviceable natural teeth. 

Coast Guard Cadets pursue a 4 year 
course of instruction leading to a Bach- 
elor of Science Degree in Marine Engi- 
neering with eligibility for commissions 
as Ensigns in the Coast Guard. Upon 
graduation and when commissioned, offi- 
cers are assigned to active duty. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from school principals or by writing to 
the Commandant (PTP), United States 
Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. Dead- 
line for applications is January 15, 1950. 























Biipowes tn the Nees CONTINUED : = 
sertions. For the most part they sang aifferent choruses of the same so 
They took obvious care to profess (a.)} their belief that the military estab- 
lishment should be topped by a civilian and (b.) that the civilian now at 


the head of NME had done them wrong. More Significantly, they blew alter- 
nately hot and cold on Petes eee bombing. 








‘OUTSTANDING AMONG THE WITNESSES WERE ADMIRALS HALSEY, KING AND BLANDY. Excerpts 
; from their testimony: 

HALSEY: "The primary aim of all our military force must be to defeat the 
decisive elements of the enemy's armed force. Attacks on remote civilian 
targets contribute very little to that defeat. A war with the least damage 
to ourselves and our allies cannot be fought by carrying on separate cam- 
paigns against industrial and civilian pop as." 







BLANDY: The Super Carrier UNITED STATES " 
most modern features and the latest and best equipment developed 
as a result of experience in the hard school of moder re; a ship de- 
Signed to be part of-a force which could pick its own fight at a time and 
place of its own choosing. The aircraft it was intended to operate could 
have conducted strategic bombing if the occasion required; like other naval 
units, carrier air is flexible and can be used-for many tasks." 


corporate the 


KING: "The carrier task force is a combination of strength that is un- 
matched in mobility and versatility.s Its planes can operate from the deck 
of a ship at sea or from an advance land base, and they can bomb with ac- 

é curacy both land and sea targets! The design and characteristics of these 
planes enable them to perform both strategic and tactical functions." 


FOR A WEEK THE NAVY VASSALATED BETWEEN THE "IMMORALITY" OF STRATEGIC BOMBING, AND 

THE DESIR T A CHUNK FOR ITSELF. A dozen-odd witnesses gave testimony, 
that only once was there a-backfire. That 
Suggested that "you could stand in the open 
at one end o =south runway at the Washington National Airport with 
no more protection t ‘Clothes you. have on and have an atom bomb ex- 
plode at the other end of the runway without serious injury to you." More 
deliberate analysts doubted that this was quite so. 





















was when Co 


THE WHOLE THING COULD HAVE BEEN DISMISSED AS THE RANTINGS OF WHAT SECRETARY MAT- 
THEWS HAD CALLED THE “INSUBORDINATE" FEW. But then came Admiral Denfeld. 
It had been expected that Denfeld, a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
would support the decisions of the JCS and would defend the basic structure 
of the military establishment as constructed by the National Security Act of 
1947. But for reasons sufficient to himself (perhaps because he feared los- 
ing control of his staff as Matthews had done) Denfeld chose to fall in with 
the others who had preceded him. His statement was an echo and summation 
of all that had gone before. The B-36 was not all it was cracked up to be. 

“The Navy should be left alone to buy a Super carrier or whatever else it 

wanted within its appropriation. The Navy should be taken in as a full 
partner. Strategic bombing should be re-evaluated, and so on. 








WITH DENFELD ON RECORD, ONE THING WAS CLEAR AT MONTH'S END. Defense Secretary 
Johnson and the National Security Act were on trial for their lives. In the 
meantime, the Air Force seemed content to sit back and let nature take its 

course. The battle had long since passed out of its operatiagnal radius. 

Air generals were batt to answer the nine Sl Ss GRarees: point bp maint if asked 
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Space in this department is made 
available to AFA members without 
charge as one of the Association’s per- 
sonal services. It is reserved exclusively 
for members seeking new employment. 
Ads will be run for two issues unless a 
“kill” request is received within two 


CLASSIFIED 


weeks after the first issue. If members 
desire insertion beyond two issues reg- 
ular rates will apply. Ads must be 
limited to six lines of seven words each. 
Address insertion requests giving full 
particulars and qualifications to Clas- 
sified Adv. Dept., Air Force Magazine, 





gor 16th St. NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
Insertion will be made in the earliest 
possible issue. Inquiries regarding the 
ads will be forwarded promptly to the 
individuals placing them. The Air 
Force Association assumes no respon- 
sibility for any statements made. 








PHOTOGRAPHER, ex AF, age 34, 16 
years experience news, commercial, in- 
dustrial, motion-pix photography ; com- 
pletely equipped, car; seeks permanent 
position with progressive organization. 
References. Box E-T-1 Air Force. 2 


JUNIOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
age 26, former 4-engine pilot with AF 
pilot’s license, would like position as 
engineer or pilot. Will consider all 
offers, go anywhere that family can 
accompany. Write Box E-L-1o Air 
Force. 2 

EX-AF LT. COL, MAINT. & ENG. 
OFFICER, age 37, 18 years exp. major 
airline, CAA Air carrier inspector & 
airline consultant, desires position with 
airline or corporation using airplanes. 
References. Write Box E-M-11 Air 
Force. 2 

EXPERIENCED CARPENTER age 
31, married, all around handy man, 
seeks work in U.S. or Europe. Go any- 
where for steady work. Write Box 
E-G-6 Air Force. 2 

EX-AF MAJOR, 34, desires adminis- 
trative or sales position, 24 years ex- 
port experience general merchandise. 
Prefers non-travel at present. Salary 
of minimum importance. Will attend 
school if necessary. Write Box E-L-11 
Air Force. 2 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR single eng. 
land, sea glider; Ground instructor 
Link, Metro, Nav, Aircraft & Engine. 
Have 2-place glider. Desires job as 
pilot-salesman or instructor with glider. 
Age 25, married. Ex- AF ROMG. 
Write Box E-H-4 Air Force. 2 

AF VET, former bombardier, 27, mar- 
ried, experienced in shorthand, typing, 
secretarial work, formerly railroad 
chief clerk, doctor’s secretary, one 
year’s experience in industrial traffic 
dept., will accept job with future any- 
where. Write Box E-H-5 Air Force. 2 
AF-ATC VET with 8 years research, 
study, training & experience in all 
phases of airline operations, desires 
connection with commercial airline or 
feeder line in or near mid-west. Write 
Box E-G-s5 Air Force. 2 
SALESMAN, ex-B17 flight chief, 39, 
desires line or lines on commission 
basis for representation in Chicago. 
Best references. Write Box E-D-5 Air 
Force. 2 

BBA GRADUATE, 26, 5 years college, 
accounting major, I year experience, 
2 years office experience, good appear- 
ance,. neat, aggressive, will travel. 
Write Box E-S-11 Air Force. 2 
EX-AF SINGLE & TWIN ENGINE 
PILOT suffering from rare blood dis- 
ease known as fly-itis. Only known 
cure—fiying. Will take anything, any- 
place but prefer income tax-dodging 
millionaire who will overpay. Write 
Box E-H-6 Air Force. 2 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER, experi- 
enced medical, fiction, article fields, is 
also long-time pilot & ground instruc- 
tor (all ratings current). Air WAC 






































vet., with own car. Location, northern 
N. J. Write Box E-P-2 Air Force. 2 


TELEVISION STUDENT, age 27, 
completing 1%4 years of study & lab 
work in radio and TV, 1 year college, 
2% years AF radio experience, desires 
position with TV station, remote unit 
or radio and TV maintenance. Will 
travel. Write Box E-K-3 Air Force. 2 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER, TRANS- 
PORT PILOT, age 31, Pratt Institute 
Grad, 6 years practical experience as 
designer, 3 years as pilot, desires op- 
portunity as designer with aircraft 
manufacturer preferably in Southwest 
or west coast regions. Write Box 
E-K-4 Air Force. 1 

AF VET, age 30, single, desires posi- 
tion as manufacturers representative 
for refrigeration or allied field. 3 years 
with Nash-Kelvinator Sales Corp. 
Schooling in mechanics, safety engi- 
neering, production control and refrig- 
eration. Write Box E-M-12 Air Force. 1 
ATR PILOT, age 32, 5200 hours, ex- 
tensive background in civilian instruc- 
tion and air transportation, prefer job 
as company or feeder line pilot. Write 
Box E-W-2 Air Force. 1 

EX-AF AIRPLANE & SUPPLY SGT, 
7 years service, young, seeks employ- 
ment anywhere in Brazil. Speaks 
Portuguese & Spanish fluently. Salary 
secondary. Write Box E-R-3 Air Force 1 
SUITABLE ASSOCIATE WANTED 
to control 25% of stock in established 
aviation corporation in downtown 
Washington. Needed qualifications: 
executive, technical and sales ability, 
with moderate financial backing. Write 
Box AS-1 Air Force. 1 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 31, for- 
mer AF pilot, 3 years experience as 
electrical test engineer with aircraft 
manufacturer, desires position in elec- 
trical manufacturing industry. Write 
Box E-C-5 Air Force. 1 
PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER- PR 
MAN, presently with an international 
wirephoto service, desires same type 
work in-Orient. Free to travel, single, 
AF vet, has equipment. Write Box 
E-H-7 Air Force. 1 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 29, de- 
sires responsible position. Experience 
in design, development, testing, manu- 
facturing, writing. Have worked as 
assistant chief engineer. Can get along 
with personnel, shop and office. Write 
Box E-J-11 Air Force. 1 

AIRLINE PILOT, 3000 hrs multi-en- 
gine experience, desires job as execu- 
tive or company pilot. Former AAF 
heavy bomber pilot. 2 yrs scheduled 
airline flying. 2 yrs college, age 28, 
married. Write Box E-L-12 Air Force. 1 
































ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, former 
Army Airways Communications Sys- 
tem officer, BEE degree June 1949, de- 
sires position in communications engi- 
neering preferably in East but will go 
anywhere in U.S. Single. Write Box 
E-R-s5 Air Force. 1 

AF VET NAVIGATOR, 28, 6 yrs air- 
line experience, 5 yrs trunk line oper- 
ations, 1 yr trafhc manager feeder line, 
desires position with feeder line. Ex- 
perienced in operations, route surveys, 
CAB exhibits, prospectuses, public re- 
lations, etc. Write Box E-R-4 Air 
Force. 1 


AF VETERAN, 11 years experience in 
establishment of agents or offices for 
transportation companies, would like 
position with air cargo company. Mar- 
ried but free to travel. Write Box 
E-M-14 Air Force. 1 


AF VETERAN, graduate of Robert 
Morris School of accountancy and bus- 
iness administration, desires employ- 
ment this country or foreign. Age 22, 
high school graduate, single, refer- 
ences. Write Box E-M-15 Air Force. 1 


ACCOUNTANT, all phases, univer- 
sity graduate, 4 years practical experi- 
ence, desires position anywhere that 
has a future. Married, CBI veteran 
with pilot’s license. Write Box E-M- 
16 Air Force. 1 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, B.S. with 
honor June 1949, former AF Naviga- 
tor, desires research, development or 
engineering work anywhere in U.S. 
Age 24 and member of Tau Beta Pi. 
Write Box E-M-17 Air Force. 1 


RECENT GRADUATE, 26, B.S. 
Mech. Eng., Univ. of Illinois, upper 
1/3 class, experience in testing aircraft 
engines also in prqduction methods re- 
lated to automobile industry. Location 
open. Immediate availability. Write 
Box E-B-4 Air Force. 1 


AF VET, college grad (Feb. 1950), 
age 25, single, seeks overseas position 
with firm, prefers Pacific location. Will 
consider others. Ambitious and anxious 
for position with future. Write Box 
E-B-5 Air Force. 1 

AF VET, age 30, 3 years investigator 
experience, liability insurance business, 
wishes position. Knowledge of typing 
and shorthand. Would go west. Also 
qualified and on New York City patrol- 
man list. Married. Write Box E-D-6 
Air Force. 1 


EXPERIENCED GUARD, patrolman 
MP, ex-CID agent, desires position. 
12 years experience in investigation, 
security survey, bodyguard and special 
police. Permanent position accepted, 
prefer Wash, D.C., Utah, Calif., Nev., 
Hawaii. Write Box E-D-7 Air Force. 1 
































EX-AF NAVIGATOR-INTELLI- 
GENCE OFFICER, 30, desires admin- 
istrative or sales position, 3 years col- 
lege plus experience, will travel, salary 
secondary to permanent job with pro- 
gressive co. Write Box E-M-13 Air 
Force. 1 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER, §aero- 
nautical option, 31, Sept. grad. of Univ. 
of Pitts., desires trainee position with 
established firm leading to engineering 
work or sales. 4 yrs. experience in re- 
tail dept. store sales and adjusting. 
Write E-F-2 Air Force. 1 
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POSITIONING ACTUATOR 


DUAL ROTATION PROP. 


Accrop rops— with } 


Precise Automatic R.P.M. Se- 
lection ... RPM is automatically 
scheduled by the pilot’s selection 
of an operating setting. The precise 
RPM for best performance and fuel 
economy is thus assured. 


Instantaneous Control... Re- 
sponse of the system to offspeeds is 
instantaneous. Pitch change is ob- 
tained by biasing components which 
are already in motion, thus elimi- 
nating inertia and friction time lags. 


Acceleration Sensitivity ... 
Acceleration Sensitivity is a require- 
ment for effective turbo propeller 


tA) AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * DAYTON, OHIO GM 


TO FUEL CONTROLS 
COORDINATION CONTROL \ 
¥ \ 

cs ») 
, TURBINE 


ELECTRONIC PROPELLER CONTROL 





PROP. CONTROL ALTERNATOR 





GEAR BOX 


REGULATOR CONTROL ARM 





lectronic Turbo Propeller Controls 


control because of the high inertia 
involved and the great sensitivity 
necessary to satisfy close speed limita- 
tions. The Aeroproducts control pro- 
vides simple, effective acceleration 
sensitivity. 


tarily entering the feathering or nega- 
tive thrust blade angle ranges is 
provided. 


® Aeroproducts Division of General 
Motors Corporation has developed 
propellers and a control system ful- 
filling the requirements of turbine 
engine installations, and provide in 
addition automatic synchronization 
for multi-engine installation. Let 
Aeroproducts — backed by General 
Motors Research — help with your 
Turbo-Prop planning now. 


Complete Safety at All Times 
» « » Additional powerplant protec- 
tion over that provided by the normal 
governing system is obtained from a 
single propeller-contained hydraulic 
governor of a type proven by years of 
service. Protection against involun- 
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Aerép 
eroprop 


BUILDING PROPELLERS FOR AIRCRAFT TODAY 
DESIGNING PROPELLERS TO MEET TOMORROW'S NEEDS 


Eco 





THE 


CONVAIR’ 
mE 


Vl SS 


Vy a 


n addition to the usual gear for runway landings, the all- 
metal Conyair* L-13 has, as alternate equipment, floats for 
operation on water, skis for snow areas, and double-wheel 
gear for desert missions: Folding wings and tail assure ease 


in towing, storage or concealing the plane. An aerial jack- 


of-all-trades, the L-13 is used for: observation, communica- 


tion, artillery spotting, supply dropping, cargo transport, 
evacuation, photographic and rescue operations. Ultra-brief 
take-off and landing runs add importantly to its value from 


any surface. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


CONVAIR® * AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





